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About Folks and Things 


We are glad that our aged veteran of the 
Cross, Rev. J. H. Mugridge, Kittery Point, 
Maine, is again enjoying good health and 
was able to attend both the Rockingham and 
York and Cumberland conferences, taking 
part in the discussions and services. 


Boston, Eastern Indiana Conference, Rev. 
Lloyd Reich pastor, is beginning some much 
needed repairs. A furnace is being in- 
stalled, and the house will be reseated and 
redecorated; and an enlargement of the 
plant is being planned. The outlook is one 
of the best in the history of this church. 


‘The Foreign Mission office has received 
indirectly the news of the sudden death by 
accident of Mr. H. O. Wood, whose wife, 
Mrs. Anna Wood, is the only daughter of 
our missionary, Dr. E. C. Fry, Utsunomiya, 
Japan. The sympathy and prayers of our 
brotherhood will go out to Mrs. Wood, and 
to her sorrowing father so far away. 


Rev. S. Price, of Greenup, Illinois, re- 
cently completed an evangelistic series of 
sixteen days at U. C. Chapel. There were 
many fine results from the meetings, one of 
which was a list of eight new subscriptions 
for The Herald, in an effort to introduce 
the note of permanency and larger perspec- 
tive in the minds and hearts of the mem- 
bership there. 


Dr. W. H. Denison, Stewardship Secre- 
tary, has called a meeting of all conference 
and local church stewardship secretaries of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Kentucky at the Central Christian Con- 
vention at Versailles, Ohio, for Wednesday, 
November 7, at 4:30 o’clock. Bring your 
stewardship and local church financial 
problems to Versailles. 


Rev. P. W. Hunsinger recently closed a 
three weeks’ meeting with his Crooked 
Creek Church, Northwestern Indiana Con- 
ference, in which Rev. Fred Clevenger was 
the helper as evangelist. There were fifteen 
conversions and twelve accessions to the 
church. Brother Hunsinger has a stereop- 
ticon lecture which he has been using quite 
effectively. He does evangelistic work and 
has a few dates open. 


The eighth annual meeting of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches will meet in Phila- 
delphia, November 18-15. The headquarters 
will be at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. This 
is a most important meeting with a great 
program on Christian internationalism. We 
urge as many of our men as can to be 
present. 


This is our last chance to urge the im- 
portance of the Central Christian Conven- 
tion. We cannot refrain from again in- 
sisting that our pastors throughout this 
area make it a part of their pastoral obliga- 
tions to the larger work of the brotherhood 
to be present and to insist upon a group of 
laymen from their churches being present 
also. This is a vital time in our denomina- 
tional life and these mass meetings will 
help tremendously in furthering our cause 


if only pastors and churches will co-operate; 
and we can assure those who come that 
they will feel wonderfully repaid for the 
time and expense. 


Rev. S. M. Woods, the pastor at Fidelity 
and West Union, Miami Ohio Conference, 
has issued an attractive little folder giving 
his year’s program calendar. For each 
month is announced the special lines of work 
which need to be emphasized and the special 
objectives for that month; and for each 
month a particular song is mentioned. This 
is a very attractive idea that could easily 
be carried out by any pastor. 


Miss Mary Strange, of Springfield, 
Missouri, a member of our church at Lin- 
coln, Kansas, is rejoicing in a wonderful 
healing from affliction which she received 
in a recent meeting being held at Spring- 
field. Miss Strange has been an invalid for 
many years and unable to walk for nine- 
teen months. She was brought to the meet- 
ing in a wheel chair; but after prayer, was 
restored and has been walking ever since. 


There are yet some sixty chaplains who 
served in the World War who have not re- 
ceived the chaplain’s medal to which they 
are entitled. If any of our men chance to 
be in this number, we hope that they will 
apply immediately to Rev. E. O. Watson, 
Secretary of the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, 987 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., for this token 
of our country’s gratitude for the services 
they rendered. 


A letter from Rev. Simon Bennett, pro- 
fessor in the Biblical Department at Union 
Christian College, speaks in highest terms 
of the work there this year. He is much 
impressed with the student group and the 
“atmosphere” of the college. And Presi- 
dent Alexander, who was in attendance at 
the board meetings here last week, verifies 
this impression. He is delighted with the 
faculty and student body and the earnest- 
ness of their work together. 


The church at Columbus, Ohio, Rev. John 
S. Kegg pastor, is planning a home-coming 
and anniversary service for Sunday, No- 
vember 11, and all friends and former 
pastors of the church are invited to be 
present. The work at this important point 
is progressing most encouragingly. There 
were four accessions again on October 21, 
making seventy-two in all since Brother 
Kegg took charge of the work. A spirit of 
optimism prevails and bigger things are 
being talked of for the future. 


The church at Lakemont, New York, 
though not large, has indicated the high 
esteem in which it holds the work of the 
Aged Ministers’ Home there by giving an 
offering of $207 for this purpose. This is 
simply its Sunday offering. Dr. Martyn 
Summerbell, who lives at Lakemont and has 
an intimate knowledge of the Home, spoke 
very feelingly at the recent meeting of the 
General Board here of the great work which 
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it is doing but of the sad need for greater 
and more modern accommodations. 
We are wondering if we have any other 


reader as old or older than Mrs. C. J. Brad- 
ford, Wilmington, Ohio. She has just sent 


her sixty-first annual renewal to The Herald ° 


of Gospel Liberty. She is now ninety-five 
years of age and still able to read and en- 
joy The Herald. May the sweetest bene- 
diction of God rest upon these aged vet- 
erans of the Cross whose devoted love for 
The Herald and sustaining prayers for it 
and its work are an unfailing inspiration 
and help to the editor. 


Within a week or two The Herald is 


planning to begin a series of studies on 


“The Miracles of Jesus” by Rev. R. F. 
Brown, pastor at Pleasant Hill, Ohio. We 
believe that this series will command a wide 
attention among our readers, as one rarely 
sees an attempt to cover the miracles in 
this serial fashion. When you stop to think 
of it, The Herald in its various depart- 
ments and through its contributed articles 
is giving a lot of things which ought to 
make it an indispensable part of every 
home of the church. 


Dr. E. A. Watkins and his church at 
Urbana, Illinois, are just introducing what 
we feel to be a most important undertaking. 
It is an effort to promote a “church night” 
in which the thought and life of the mem- 
bership will be centered around the church 
at least one night a week. It will be Wed- 
nesday evening. A supper will be served 
at six o’clock, each family contributing a 
dish to this free repast. At six-thirty there 
will be a half hour for devotion and prayer; 
at seven the mission study classes, and at 
seven-thirty committee meetings, choir 
practice, etc. The Herald most heartily 
commends this sort of a church evening in 
which the various activities of the church 
will be carried forward simultaneously. We 
know instances in which the attendance of 
prayer meeting has been greatly increased 
and the life of the entire church almost re- 
made by such a church night. 


The Dayton Council of Churches has un- 
der preparation a Campaign of Visitation 
for evangelism from January 1 to Easter. 
It will be under the direction of Dr. Guy H. 
Black, of the Department of Evangelism of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Chi- 
cago. The goal has been set at 5,000 new 
members. The first item in the campaign 
will be a city wide household survey coming 
the first part of December. And the first 
set-up meeting is to be held November 12 
with Dr. Black present—a four hours’ con- 
ference for pastors, with probably a luneh- 
eon to which Sunday-school superintendents 
will be invited, for the discussion of the 
entire plans of the campaign. This meet- 
ing will furnish very valuable help for 
pastors in their own local work; and Rev. 
Irvin E. Deer, the secretary of the Council, 
is kindly inviting all pastors within reach 
of Dayton to this meeting. Those who can 
come will notify him for luncheon reserva- 
tion and other information, addressing him 
at 500 American Building. 
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Hope for the Country Church 


FEW Sundays ago the. editor had a delightful expe- 
A rience which put hope into his heart. For a long 
time he has been greatly distressed about the de- 
cadence of the country church and the impoverishment of 
the religious life and zeal of many of our agricultural dis- 
tricts. Of course there are very, very many earnest- 
Of course there 
are country churches here and there that are really grow- 
ing, there are a few that are holding their own, and there 
are even country churches which are actually taking care 
of their local situation in a fine and modern way that 
promises success and permanence. But these are the ex- 
ception. Taken on the whole, the condition of country 
church work is indeed discouraging—so discouraging that 
in many communities the Christian people in most part 
seem to have given up in despair of ever having a real and 
vitally effective church again. The little old one-room 
buildings make a conspicuous and saddening contrast to 
the fine homes and big barns and silos and magnificent 
centralized school buildings that dot the countryside. 
These churches alone of all that one sees and knows of 
country life seem to be stricken with poverty. They alone 
are all that is left of the primitive in our best rural dis- 
tricts. 


HE church and the Sunday-school, and they only of 

all that farmers have to do with and control, are con- 
ducted like they used to be in the days of our grandfath- 
ers. Everything else is modern. Homes, barns, ma- 
chinery, roads, modes of travel, breeds of stock, methods 
of farming, schools and schoo! buildings—all have been 
touched with the magic wand of modernism and show 
marvelous signs of improvement and wealth everywhere. 
Only the church and its work carry the signs of poverty 
and the decrepitude of age. Only the church and its work 
remain unchanged to fit modern requirements. Only the 
church and its work seem to be of too little consequence to 
require the finest management, the best brains, the most 
generous expenditure of money, which farm communities 
prove themselves so wonderfully capable of giving to 
everything else with which they have to do. And this 
sorry condition of the country church is beginning to tell 
dreadfully on the religious life of the country. The peo- 
ple there do not go to church as once they did. The 
houses that one time were filled now have only a mere 
handful at Sunday-school and church services. Large 
districts lying out a few miles from the churches, in al- 
most every county and nearly every township, have only a 
family or two that attend church, and some of them none 
atall. They are the “No man’s land” of the country, over 
which no man is really pastor and for which no church is 


doing much of anything. Most of these people are fine 
folks, but they are not interested in the church and their 
children are growing up without religious education or 
religious influences. And the situation is growing worse 
from year to year instead of better in literally hundreds 
or rural communities—growing worse because every year 
the rest of the community moves ahead while the church 
stands still in its way of doing things and becomes more 
and more unattractive to the young and more and more 
incompetent to handle the new age with which it has to 
deal. 


ey: nation is going to feel very vitally the effect of this 

decadence of the country church, and in fact has al- 
ready begun to do so. The country church has always 
maintained a far more primary and vital place in our 
national existence than has been generally recognized. 
People have been aware that a very large and command- 
ing part of the leadership in our cities, in our colleges, 
in our official life everywhere, has always come from the 
country. It is the folks who are born in the country who 
rule America—and this nation has always been proud of 
their control and rested secure in the great moral and re- 
ligious stamina constantly infused into its veins by the 
great farming districts. But few have stopped to con- 
sider how much of this sterling moral influence and this 
high idealism and this dynamic Christian leadership that 
have come from out of our country places have been gen- 
erated and inspired and directed by the country church of 
the past—in those days when it was central to the life of 
almost every country community and exerted a compel- 
ling and indelible influence upon the great body of country 
homes and country youth. Neither have very many as 
yet stopped to consider what will happen both in the coun- 
try and in our national life if the rural church continues 
to grow more decadent and to wield less and less of an in- 
fluence upon both the young and the old living there—as 
it is unquestionably doing in many a country com- 
munity. Here is one of the most serious questions for 
every lover of this nation to consider, for it touches the 
fountain source of much of America’s greatness and 
Christian stability. Even the welfare of the city church 
is at stake. For it is a well known fact that by far the 
larger part of the ministerial supply for city as well as 
for country churches has heretofore come from country 
churches—a supply that of recent years has proven 
tragically insufficient both in quantity and quality. This 
falling off of men for the ministry is undoubtedly due in 
part to the deplorable state of affairs in the country 
church, which has not been at all conducive to the en- 
listment of the highest and most vigorous type of young 
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men for the ministry. Not many country boys of power and prom- 
ise can be impressed with the dignity and worth of the ministry so 
long as they have to judge it by the run-down little churches and 
their non-resident pastors in their own communities. What will 
happen to America if the country church dies out; and what will 
be done to save our nation from this disaster? That is a tremen- 
dously important and pressing question. The farmers alone must 
give the answer; for they only can do it. It is a rural question, 
and mnst be solved there and by them. : 

T has been the wholly commendable determination of the farming 

communities to give their children the very finest possible edu- 
cational opportunities which has had much to do in making the old 
type of country church absolutely a back number and the old church 
regime absolutely inadequate to handle this modern situation. 
Farmers everywhere are coming to be determined that their children 
shall have just as good a common school as the town and city chil- 
dren can have, and just as good a high school; and schools that are 
peculiarly fitted with a rural impress and rural objectives. But it is 
this modern country school program which, more than anything 
else, is killing the country church. It is foolish to think that the old 
type of country church with its shabby building, its non-resident 
preacher, its occasional service, its run-down Sunday-school, and its 
pastor that does not read or think or keep himself up-to-date, can 
possibly live in a community like that. It is foolish to suppose that 
children and young people who are attending a fine centralized 
school, taught by efficient teachers, accustomed to being a part of a 
big thing that moves big and seems big, can be interested and held 
in a little ragged Sunday-school of thirty or forty and a look of 
poverty and ineffectiveness in all it is and does. The contrast is ab- 
solutely deadening to the vitality of the Sunday-school. And the 
discouraging thing is that either the farmers do not recognize that 
their schools are killing their churches or else they look upon the 
situation with abject despair and feel that there is not much that 
can be done about the matter. Year by year they drill along in the 
same old plans without realizing that the only hope is to approach 
the whole matter in a new and entirely different way. This 
is a situation in literally hundreds of farm communities in every 
State. Now no intelligent person would discourage farmers from 
building and promoting such schools. They ought to be ashamed 
if they do not give their children the best schools in this land. 
But this nation has a right and the Church has a right to expect 
that the farmers will when they have created or before they have 
created this new condition by building such schools, take care of the 
religious situation by putting their churches up to the same high 
and wholesome level. This is their manifest duty to their own homes 
and to America and to their Lord. 


UT is the situation of the country church nearly so hopeless as 

many farmers have been thinking, if only they will go about 
it in the right way? We do not think so. We have taken new 
heart since the Sunday of which we spoke at the beginning of this 
article. For on that day we went out to the fine new centralized 
school building in Green Township of Shelby County, Ohio; and 
there we saw a vision of what country churches can do if they 
will forget their sectarianism and get together and use their good 
sense and good money in trying to take care of their own church 
problem in the only way that it ever again can be handled. The 
little, obsolete country churches must be centralized like the schools, 
centralized in groups large enough to make a real church and a 
work worth the whole of a real live, resident pastor. There in 
Green Township that rainy Sunday every church in the township 
had come together for worship and fellowship—with the inevitable 
“big dinner.” Three of them were of the Christian denomination, 
New Palestine, Oran, and Spring Creek; and one was Methodist, 
Plattsville. None of them are strong, and all of them together 
are failing to care in any adequate way for their field. So under 
the leadership of Rev. Clark B. Kershner and his son Paul, a 
Defiance student, who together are caring for our three churches, 
all were brought together that day at the schoolhouse for a 
“test out” union service. It was a glorious success. In spite of 
the rain, the Sunday-school reached nearly three hundred. Think 
what that meant to folks used to only forty or fifty. And the 
separate rooms for classes, instead of that babble of voices in the 
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little old church! The superintendent of schools, several of his 
teachers, and the professor of music with a drilled choir, were all 
there and helped with Christian zeal. The beautiful auditorium 
was filled for worship morning, afternoon, and evening. It was a 
great and inspiring occasion. And we do not believe that a country 
community which has been enriched by such an experience will 
ever be satisfied until it has worked out some plan of making such 
a centralized church work permanent. The success of that day 
put hope into our heart that thus the country church can and will 
come again into its own. 


What About Our Aged? 


HE month of October has closed, and this ought to mean that 

7 there has been a generous offering given by yourself for the 
Aged Ministers’ Home at Lakemont, N. Y. It is nothing less 

than pathetic that this institution which has been doing such splen- 
did work in caring for a few of those who have worn out their lives 
in the gospel ministry, worn them out without financial compensa- 
tion sufficient to provide for the days of old age, should have had to 


do its work in such cramped and wholly unsuitable quarters. A 
people. They need a modern building erected purposely for this 
kind of work and with provision for their comfort and care. And 
it may accommodate a much larger number than has heretofore 
been possible. Now after all of these years of neglect of the minis- 
has failed in the task of raising a mere twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for this purpose. And yet we are afraid that this is the very 
and give generously to this cause. 
The Post and Cigarette Ads 

A ing to Will H.- Brown, the well known superintendent of 

the Press Bureau of the No-Tobacco League of America, 
vertisements of cigarettes from its pages, though it will mean a 
financial loss of $300,000 per year. He quotes a letter written by 
interest you to know that the Post has just discontinued entirely, 
at a cost of some $300,000 a year, the advertising of cigarettes, 
do, we are always careful, wherever possible, to edit them out of 
both pictures and reading matter.” 
which the Post has taken. Such a step in the face of such a finan- 
cial loss will help to elevate the periodical literature of the whole 
always impressed by a conscientious stand fearlessly taken, es- 
pecially when that stand involves heavy financial losses. And we 
other high-class periodicals with a sense of their own responsibility 
for the way in which they use their columns. There is always a 
set to a high plane in order that there may not be even the shadow 
of question with reference to the wholesomeness of its influence. 


common dwelling, such as this, is no fit home for a group of aged 
this home needs to be very much larger than it now is in order that 
try, it certainly shall not be said of the Christian Church that it 
thing that will have to be said of it unless you and your church give 
GREAT periodical has done a fine and brave thing. Accord- 

The Saturday Evening Post not long since decided to exclude ad- 
the editors of that periodical to a physician which says: “It may 
and that while we may not feel as strongly against them as you 
The Herald wishes to commend in highest terms the stand 
country in the minds of the average folks. The general public is 
hope that this example of the Post will likewise impress many 
charm of refinement and culture which attends any line of conduct 

A Great Church 


in the magnificent church building which Dr. Roy C. Helfen- 

stein and his people are erecting at Dover, Delaware. We 

are pleased to give in this issue the floor plans and description in 

order that our readers may see how ideal and complete this equip- 

ment is to be. For completeness and efficiency for Sunday-school 

and community work, there will be nothing superior to it in our de- 

nomination and not very many in any other denomination. It is 

the last word in building for religious education and other new 
church activities. / 

We want to call attention not only to the plans of the building but 
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also the pains which the pastor and his building committee took to ~ 


secure the very latest and most approved ideas and plans for church 
building. They went to the trouble and expense of visiting other 
cities and then finally of submitting their plans to the criticism 
and suggestion of Mr. Athearn and other great experts along this 
line. But it was all expense well invested, and ought to be a force- 
ible example to every other pastor and building committee. Only 
such a plan of counsel with experts can avoid the pitiful waste of 
money which has been so common among churches in, the erection 
and remodeling of church buildings. No matter how much or how 
little you have to spend on your church or parsonage, you should 
get in touch with some real experienced authority in these lines of 
church construction. It is not enough to visit a church or two; 


The Trend 


The Message of the Citizenship Conference 


Last week we reported a couple of the great addresses made at 
the Citizenship Conference held in Washington a few days ago, and 
this week Mr. Brown tells more of that great gathering. We wish 
that we might report it still more in full, but space will not permit. 
However we do feel that much emphasis should be made everywhere 
upon the following points which are given as part of the message of 
the Conference to the citizens of this great nation: 


1. Wechallenge those who are opposed to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to come out into the open, and have the courage to repeal the 
Amendment if they can and have the manhood to observe it until 
they can. Hip-pocket guardians of liberty and defenders of the 
Constitution are teaching the doctrine of qualified allegiance. The 
man who upholds the Constitution must uphold the whole of it. 

2. The Volstead Act must never be amended by its enemies. 
That way lies nullification. If it is ever to be amended, the amend- 
ing must be done by its friends, not its foes. It must be amended 
not to prevent enforcement, but to perfect enforcement after a rea- 
sonable trial has demonstrated the way. 

8. The time has arrived when the American people should see to 
it that only those men are elected to public office who, in the words 
of Lincoln, will neither violate in the slightest particular the laws 
of the land, nor tolerate their violation by others. The State or 
Federal official who does not respect the sanctity of his oath to sup- 
port the Federal Constitution should resign his office and give place 
to one who will neither violate his oath nor betray the confidence of 
the people. Too often members of Congress and of State legisla- 
tures are violating the laws that they themselves have made. They 
should be retired to private life. Lawmakers should not be law- 
breakers. 

4. We emphasize the grave responsibility which rests upon the 
courts to compel obedience on the part of those who by open viola- 
tion are bringing the administration of justice into disrepute. There 
is increasing evidence that after three years the judges are begin- 
ning to realize that the imposition of fines, which amount to nothing 
more than a small license tax on the vast profits of the illegal liq- 
uor traffic, is ineffectual to stop the criminal. We commend those 
judges who are promoting efficient enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment by imposing jail sentences, and who in injunction pro- 
ceedings are depriving offenders of the use of their property for 
saloons ond other unlawful purposes. 

We urge upon the Federal and State judges the need of more 
stringent action on the part of the courts to prevent the law’s delays 
and of extreme penalties for persistent offenders to compel the law- 
breaker to cease his lawlessness and arouse in the cynical and in- 
different a. new respect for law. 


The Bible in Publie Schools 


A bulletin of the Bureau of Education in Washington sums up 
the legal status and current practice of using the Bible in public 
schools. The Record of Christian Work gives the following sum- 
mary of the bulletin: 


The discussion dates back to Colonial days, and occasionally 
flames up when some untoward event focuses attention upon it. 
Two years ago the State of Washington was the scene of a battle 
between the pros and cons, and during the last year California has 
been the center of a controversy as to whether or not the King 
James version is a “sectarian” book which should be barred from 
the schools. There are, all told, ten States where the Bible may 
not be used in schools. With the exception of New York and 
Louisiana, all are in the West. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington forbid it. If 
California, where the matter is still undecided, finally joins the 


but you should seek counsel on the best way to spend your money 
to provide for your own local situation and need. 

Dr. Helfenstein is doing a remarkably fine piece of work in Dover. 
His church has grown rapidly, and grown in outlook and in depth 
of spirituality as well as in numbers. It will be remembered that 
they devised and set the example of a fast day for relief work, 
they are deeply evangelistic in spirit, and they are marshalling 
their forces for large and generous activity in our educational and 
missionary and other enterprises. None but spiritual churches do 
these things. We feel sure that Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson who gave 
such a handsome gift to make this building possible, will feel rich 
compensation for the part which he has played in laying the 
foundation for a really great church and its work. 


of Events 


ranks, Oregon and Utah alone of the Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States will permit the use of the Bible. 

As the West is the home of the exclusionists, so the East and 
the South divide the States in which the reading of the Bible in 
public schools is compulsory. Massachusetts leads the way, al- 
though desperate efforts have been made there from time to time 
to prevent the practice. Pennsylvania and New Jersey also pro- 
vide for it. Three Southern States, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, bring the total of compulsory States up to six. In eleven 
more Bible reading is specifically permitted, and in nineteen the 
laws are silent on the subject. In the last group the common 
practice, especially in the South and in New England, is to read 
passages from the Bible in most schools. The line-up therefore is, 
broadly speaking, the old East and South against the newer West. 

Whenever special attempts have been made to prevent the use of 
the Bible the controversy has largely hinged upon the meaning of 
the word “sectarian.” The bureau’s investigation shows that 
various States have constitutional or statutory provisions for- 
bidding sectarian instruction. The purpose appears to have been 
a desire to check strictly denominational instruction, but these re- 
strictions have furnished the basis for the claim that the Bible is 
in itself a sectarian work. This claim when submitted to the 
supreme courts in three different States was differently inter- 
preted. Illinois upheld the sectarian theory, while Kentucky and 
Texas denied it. 


The Southern Press and the “Negro Problem” 


Perhaps one of the most difficult things to get into the head of 
the average northerner is the fact that southerners are not all 
rabid “fire eaters” towards the colored race, and that there has 
been taking place within the last few years a great change in the 
spirit and attitude of leading Christian whites throughout the 
South towards the Negro. Perhaps nothing indicates that change 
better than the attitude of the secular press of the South towards 
the recent distressful affair concerning the Tuskegee Hospital. 
When the Government opened its new Federal Hospital at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama—-the town made famous by the wonderful school 
built there by Booker T. Washington for his race—a very acri- 
monious controversy was stirred up by certain southern politi- 
cians over whether or not this Federal Hospital intended for only 
colored veterans should be manned by colored or white surgeons 
and nurses. Strange as it may seem, yet by a peculiar and per- 
verted psychological kink, those hostile to the Negro race in that 
community insisted that only white surgeons and white nurses 
should be appointed by the Government to attend and wait upon 
these colored soldiers. (That, by the way, is a most unthinkable 
situation to a northener; because in the North it would be al- 
most impossible to pursuade white nurses to serve in an exclusive- 
ly colored hospital!) Quite a demonstration was staged one night 
on the hospital grounds by the Ku Klux Klan in an effort to 
frighten away the Negro hospital employees and protests were 
made to the Government against the use of Negroes in this insti- 
tution. i 

But that this did not represent real southern opinion on the race 
question is evident from the severe manner in which it was con- 
demned by many southern papers. Outstanding periodicals like 
the Asheville, N. C., Daily Citizen; the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal; the Mobile, Ala., Register; the Elizabeth City, N. C., Inde- 
pendent; the Greensboro, N. C., Daily News; the Charlotte, N. C., 
Observer; and the Chattanooga Daily Times,—most severely con- 
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demned the whole affair and were especially scathing against the 
Klan and its attempts at intimidation. These great papers de- 
nounced this attitude toward the Negro and this old “die hard 
dectrine,”—as one of them calls it—which “a minority of whites 
still hold, that the Negro should hew wood and draw water and 
only that.” We have not learned of any editorial expression in 
any southern paper which approved of the a protest 
and demonstration at Tuskegee. 


The threats and intimidations aroused the ire of thoughtful 
white men and women throughout the South, and strong condem- 
nations of them were voiced by the Race Commission of the Wo- 
man’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Church South, by the 
Commission on Temperance and Social Service, by a mass meeting 
of white women in attendance at Mount Sequoyah, Arkansas, and 
doubtless by others of which we have not heard. All of which is 
the promise of a new and saner day in the relationship of these two 
races in the Southland. And now that the Christian South is 
learning how to approach the Negro problem in the spirit of 
thoughtful brotherhood and justice, it will be deplorable indeed if 
the Christian folks of the North permit themselves to be carried 
away, as some of them are doing. 


An Educational Campaign on International Relations 


The Ohio Council of Churches, of which Rev. B. F. Lamb is the 
very efficient secretary, is rendering an invaluable service just now 
in conducting a series of conferences in this State for “the dis- 
cussion of world condition and America’s responsibility from the 
Christian point of view.” Outstanding speakers will be provided 
for a number of cities with the thought of encouraging ministers 
and churches to give more attention to a Christian interpretation 
of international relations and duties. The great significance of 
this is obvious when one stops to consider that very rarely indeed 
has such a task of education along these lines been undertaken by 
any organization in the Church. We have had our evangelistic 
campaigns, our missionary campaigns, our anti-saloon campaigns, 
our industrial relation campaigns; but the Church has almost en- 
tirely neglected the field of Christian internationalism which would 
relate nation to nation on a Christian basis rather than on the 
pagan basis which has persisted from the dawn of human existence 
until now. Surely this is as much the task of the Church as are 
any of these other fields of Christian teaching, and the shame is 
that so long time the Church has been blind to its duty and its 
privileges along these lines. It is a most timely service which the 
Ohio Council and other organizations are rendering in promoting 
these discussions to arouse the Church on this most momentous 
subject. It is pioneer work which will inevitably lead into vast 
consequences for the Kingdom. 

In this city the Dayton Council of Churches is most heartily 
co-operating. Rev. Irvin E. Deer, its secretary, is an enthusiast 
in this subject and he and his Committee on International Justice 
and Good Will provided for two meetings, the Y. M. C. A. co- 
operating with a noontide luncheon, last week, and the Ohio Council 
sent Sherwood Eddy, the Hon. Everett Colby, and Rev. Rinehold 
Niebuhr as the speakers. Mr. Eddy, of international fame, has a 
most intimate knowledge of Europe and Asia, having spent years 
in those fields and having just returned from an eighteen month’s 
survey of these fields. Mr. Colby, a prominent Progressive under 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Niebuhr also spent the summer study- 
ing the situation in Europe from the Christian viewpoint. We 
are sorry that space forbids an account of their addresses. It 
must suffice now to say that they were unanimous in their feeling 
that all the conditions for another war are being fomented in 
Europe, that if such a war should come it would mean the de- 
struction of Christian civilization there, and that the only hope for 
the world is for America to assume the leadership in world diplo- 
macy which her position and her power impose upon her as a 
sacred duty and throw her influence for a Christian settlement of 
internaticnal difficulties. And in order to do this, they insisted 
that America must either enter the League of Nations and the 
World Court or immediately show the nations of the world some 
better form of organization to promote world peace. Their appeal 
was as Christians to Christians; and coming from such men, their 
warning and their viewpoint ought to weigh tremendously more 
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than do the speeches made for political purposes by politicians that 
know little and care less about the great Christian prniciples of 
international life. It is time Christian people began to think this 
thing through in a Christian way. 


A Self-imposed Task and Privilege 

Surely the Commission of International Justice and Good Will of 
the Federal Council goes to the heart of the matter of the relation 
of the United States to the World Court when it says, in a state- 
ment sent out last week that, “Acceptance of a World Peace Pro- 
gram looking towards a Warless World can never be imposed by a 
government upon its people, but it can be imposed by a people on 
itself. This, however, depends on the moral and intellectual train- 
ing of the people.” This is the very point from which the minds 
of the American people have been diverted by all of the subtle eva- 
sion of willful and sordid politicians. With much orotund oratory 
they have kept talking of super-sovereignty and national isolation 
and all that, as though some mysterious and malign power were 
about to make the United States do what it does not want to do. 
They seem to think that that is what our entrance into the World 
Court will mean. But that is the very thing it does not mean. 
Rather will its sovereign dignity and standing be maligned and 
weakened if this United States allow any power under heaven to 
frighten it away from joining this great association of nations to 
promote the peace and welfare of the world. 

Every person should bear in mind that the greatest exercise of 
liberty and of autonomus power that any individual or nation ever 
makes is when it elects to choose, of its own free and unforced 
choice, deliberately to limit some of its own isolation and independ- 
ence of action in order to find the larger and finer liberty which 
comes only through association and co-operation. No individual 
gives up his liberty when he chooses to sing in a quartet in order 
that a finer and fuller harmony may come than could be possible if 
he ran up and down the scale as his fancies moved him. The very 
same is true of nations. Their majesty and good sense, as well as 
their security and the peace of the world, will be exalted in measure 
as they conform their own ambitions and actions to policies of zeal- 
ous and whole-hearted co-operation with other nations in the onlv 
kind of organized effort that will be effective or hold any promise 
for the future peace of the world. It is to this greatness that the 
United States is challenged, the greatness of deliberately choosing 
to impose upon itself certain burdens of service and limits of co-op- 
eration for the good of mankind. 

But it will never do so, and will never be prepared to wie this 
high and sacred choice of service, unless it is spiritually prepared 
for such a high mission by the churches of America. As the Com- 
mission well says: 


It largely depends on the churches—on clergymen, deacons, 
elders, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and on hun- 
dreds of thousands of devout and consecrated men and women in 
the Christian homes throughout the cities, towns, and villages of our 
land. The Christians of Christendom, who number many hundreds 
of millions (some 45,000,000 in the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches of the United States), can establish world institutions for 
justice and peace if they will go about it intelligently, determinedly, 
and with consecration. 

The evil “war-spirit” of the nations can be cast out only by 
prayer and by sincere and devoted service for the upbuiding of the 
Kingdom of God in its widest applications to the relation of classes, 
nations, and races. Only the spirit of love and good will between the 
nations can overcome their present hatreds and hostilities. 

The churches hold in their hands the secret for the solution of 
the world’s suffering. It is for them to open the doors and lead 
the nations into the way of life, the road to a Warless World. 


oO 


Exceptionally long pastorates, says The Continent, are usually 
in rural or village charges. But First Presbyterian Church of 
Chattanooga has been powerfully served from October 1, 1873, by 
Dr. J. W. Bachman, whose resignation took effect on October 1, 
1928. It is doubtful if another fifty-year pastorate in a city parish 
has been known in Presbyterianism within this generation. At 
least, there can have been but very few others. The editor of The 
Herald is wondering what is the longest rural pastorate in our 
denomination, and the longest in any small town? Write us of 
the longest one of which you know. 


Are Fathers Side-stepping ? 


CERTAIN man had two sons”—thus 

begins one of the most widely known 

parables. Papini in his brilliantly 
imaginative style suggests that the man’s 
wife was dead but he still had his two boys. 
Rejoicing with joy unspeakable at the re- 
turn of the prodigal, we can not even then 
forget that it would have been far better 
if the journey into the far country had 
never been made. 


In the midst of the screaming and in- 
sistent demands for our attention, there has 
been grave danger that the best things in 
life be forgotten merely because they do 
not lift their voices so vehemently. Lest 
this actually come to pass, religious folk 
have been falling into the habit, also, of 
observing “weeks” in which some very im- 
portant matters are emphasized. Thus 
“Father and Son Week.” The idea has 
been growing and becoming stronger every 
year for the last decade, although it has 
been observed nationally only since 1918. 

Those responsible for the promoting of 
the observance draw our attention to eight 
phases of the purpose of the week: 


1. To keep alive the very best in 
nen home life for the growing 

oy. 

2. To get fathers to renew their in- 
terest and to reconsecrate them- 
selves to their parental responsibil- 
ities. 

3. To lead sons to a deeper respect 
and appreciation for their fathers 
and for their homes. 

4. To lead both fathers and sons to 
recognize the Church and Sunday- 
school as necessary to the finest 
development of their character and 
to co-operate in the work and sup- 
port of the Church in extending 
and making effective in everyday 
life, the will of God. 

5. To acquaint fathers more intimate- 
ly with simple principles of Boy 
Psychology. 

6. To encourage fathers and sons to 

accept in a larger way their privi- 

leges of citizenship. 

To emphasize the necessity of the 

home’s beginning early with boys 

the training in mental, physical, 
spiritual, social, and economic 
values. 

8. To create interest on the part of 
fathers and sons in nature study, 
woodcraft, and God’s great out-of- 
doors. 


a 


Well, that program ought to keep one 
week rather well filled with activity and 
constructive thinking. After all, is it not 
merely that fathers need to be reminded 
that they have certain responsibilities to 
their sons, other than the providing of more 
things, and that sons have certain responsi- 
bilities to their fathers, which they seldom 
seem to remember? And is not the great 
compelling power back of the appeal more 
than duty? Is it not rather this, that both 
fathers and sons be brought to realize that 
in the fulfillment of these sacred duties of 
relationship, unalloyed joy is found? Noth- 
ing is more compelling than a_ beautiful, 
strong, and virile friendship between father 
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and son. In fact, this is the relationship 
that Jesus used to depict as the relation- 
ship of men and their Heavenly Father. 

The loss of a father’s interest and com- 
panionship is a severe blow to any lad. The 
courts of Ohio recently sentenced a sixteen- 
year-old boy to life imprisonment for 
murder in the second degree. There was no 
one single factor which brought about the 
final result of this lad’s difficulty, for there 
were many factors involved. But a study 
of the case leads one to the inescapable 
conviction that the loss of a father when 
he was a mere child, and the subsequent 
employment of the mother outside of the 
home, had much to do with the final painful 
and sad sentence. After Frank’s first mis- 
step, a father’s love and understanding, to- 
gether with a firm masculine hand of dis- 
cipline, might have produced a _ splendid 
man, but because this influence was lack- 
ing, a criminal was produced. 

But the loss by death is to a large extent 
unavoidable. It is the infinite number of 
cases where a man robs his son of the 
father’s understanding and companionship 
because of absorption in other matters that 
needs to be corrected. Forbush tells a 


AAI 
The Father’s Task 


I MUST be fit for a child to play with, 
Fit for youngster to walk away with, 
Fit for his trust and fit to be 
Ready to take him upon my knee 

Whether I win or I lose my fight, 

I must be fit for my boy at night. 


I must be fit for a child to come to, 
Speech there is that I must be dumb to, 
I must be fit for his eyes to see, 
He must find nothing of shame in me; 
Whatever I make of myself, I must 
Square to my boy’s unfaltering trust. 


I must be fit for a child to follow, 
Scorning the places where loose men 
wallow ; 
Knowing how much he shall learn from 
me, 
I must be fair as I’d have him be; 
I must come home to him, day by day, 
Clean as the morning I went away. 


I must be fit for a child’s glad greeting, 
His are eyes that there is no cheating; 

He must behold me in every test. 

Not at my worst, but my very best; 
He must be proud when my life is done 
To have men know that he is my son. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 


KIO A 


story of a lad to whom he talked on one 
occasion. “I never had a father’s compan- 
ionship and guidance,” said the young man. 
“Did your father die when you were quite 
young?” asked the interviewer., “No,” re- 
plied' the young man, “Dad belonged to the 
——,” (naming a popular fraternal organ- 
ization.) 

While we hear much of men neglecting 
their parental duties and responsibilities 
while they are absorbed in business, there 


is a far more subtle temptation which comes 
to many a good man. He is asked for so 
much time for civic and community enter- 
prises, his interest and influence are needed 
in every good project, until he finds that all 
his time away from his business and pro- 
fession is taken up by these splendid serv- 
ices he is rendering to the community. 

A wonderfully fine and influential pastor, 
who has one of the noblest sons any man 
could ever wish for, said some time ago, 
“I’m proud of the way my boy has turned 
into a real virile man. I’m glad for the 
work I have done as a minister of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. But as I look 
back now over my life, I think that I might 
well have neglected some of the good things 
which took my time, and given more time 
to my boy.” He felt that he had missed 
some of the greatest opportunities for serv- 
ice in the hours he did not spend with his 
boy. 

Again there is a tendency on the part 
of some fathers to side-step the problem 
of parental discipline. The father is away 
from home so much of the time, and a great 
deal of the training of the children falls to 
the lot of the mother. Not knowing his 
sons intimately, and probably not knowing 
much of boy psychology, he is inclined to 
allow mother to do all the work of main- 
taining discipline. As one man confessed, 
as quoted by Forbush, “When it comes to 
parental discipline, I either skid or skidoo.” 

A careful analysis of a recent juvenile 
delinquency study with which I am some- 
what familiar, indicates that much of the 
trouble can be traced directly to poor home 
conditions and a lack of parental discipline. 
Lack of understanding, failure to provide 
comradeship, avoidance of instruction on 
important matters, have sent many a boy 
out to seek his friendship and knowledge 
among those whose influence has been only 
of the degrading and deteriorating variety. 
Can anything be of sufficient importance 
for a man to be so busy that he will allow 
his son to go elsewhere for that which he 
has a right to expect from his father? 


It takes such a small amount of a man’s 
time after all, and such a small amount of 
his thought to keep the interest and affec- 
tion of a son, that failure to do so seems 
almost beyond excuse or pardon. I know 
of a case where a father took his small son 
to a fire engine house and arranged for 
the lad to climb all over the thing, and 
examine it at close range. Every boy is 
tremendously interested in a fire engine. 
He had the time of his life. I know, also, 
of a busy executive who took his six-year- 
old son to his office one afternoon and 
allowed him to put the flap of an envelop 
inside of several hundred unsealed pieces 
of mail. This gave the lad a little insight 
into his father’s office, made him feel that 
he was an important factor in the business, 
and that he had a real and intimate share 
in father’s work. It was without question 
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an interesting and profitable experience for 
the boy, and it by no means interfered with 
the efficiency of the routine of the office. 


Perhaps one much to be desired result of 
Father and Son Week will be to impress 
upon some thoughtless sons the fact that 
father is a hard working and busy in- 
dividual, who makes many sacrifices in 
order to make his contribution to the suc- 
cess of the family enterprise. While we 
hurl our words of condemnation at poor 
father’s head for his many shortcomings, 
let us not forget that he has a rather hard 
task in these days of keen competition, and 
has to give very close attention to affairs in 
order to achieve anything at all approximat- 
ing his ideals in business or profession. Not 
much sympathy has been wasted on father, 
as he has toiled and worked away, week 
after week, month after month, and year 
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after year, in order to make the money with 
which the family is to have the necessary 
and many of the unnecessary but pleasant 
things of life. Father does not want pity 
or sympathy, but he does appreciate a little 
understanding. That is just the boy in 
father that has never been lost. Father 
and Sun Week will not be totally a failure 
if some supercilious young men catch a 
glimpse of the faithfulness and integrity 
of even a humdrum life, when lived for the 
sake of home and family. 


Yes, a certain man had two sons. Per- 
haps Father and Son Week will impress all 
of them with the beautiful and tender sig- 
nificance of that relationship, bringing 
them together in a companionship of mutual 
understanding that will forever postpone 
the journey into the far country. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


The Boy in Our Midst 


BY REV. H. S. HARDCASTLE 


those twenty-five boys, Boy Scouts, 

with whom I spent a week cruising 
on the Delaware Bay on a big three-masted 
schooner, which the Assistant Scout-Master, 
an oysterman by trade, but a devoted 
father and a lover of boys by nature and 
calling, had given free of charge to the 
boys for that week. I am thinking of the 
little group of Italian boys with whom I 
worked in the Neighborhood House in New 
Haven, and to whom I played the part of 
the “Big Buddy” throughout my university 
course. 
I had in the Sunday-school for two years. 
And, finally, I am thinking of those fifty 
red-blooded American boys with whom I 
spent two summers in Kamp Kill Kare on 
Lake Champlain, out there in God’s out-of 
doors. And as I think of all the rich experi- 
ences I have had with boys—of the long 
hikes, of the canoe trips, of the nights 
around the camp-fire, of the confidential 
chats, of the rich fellowship with youth—as 
I think of all of these things, my heart 
beats just a little faster, and life becomes 
just a little richer because of the fine 
things such association has brought to me. 
There is nothing to be compared, it seems 
to me, with the comradeship and confidence 
of a boy, and the privilege of shaping his 
ideals and of influencing his character. 

We can look at boys in several ways. 
From the mere material standpoint a boy is 
not worth much. A scientist has estimated 
that a normal boy weighing one hundred 
pounds is worth about five dollars in terms 
of the ingredients of his body such as lime, 
phosphorous, sulphur, albumen, etc. The 
fat is worth perhaps one dollar and seventy- 
five cents; there is enough iron to make 
a small nail; enough lime to white-wash a 
small chicken-house; enough phosphorous to 
make heads for fifteen hundred matches; 
enough magnesium to make a “silver rain” 
for a fire-work display; enough albumen to 
make sixty-five eggs; a teaspoonful of 


N S I write these lines I am thinking of 


I am thinking of the class of boys” 


sugar—some people evidently think that 
there is nothing sweet about boys—and a 
pinch of salt. (Perhaps that is the reason 
why some boys seem so “fresh.”) All in 
all, a boy is not worth much if we look at 
him from the standpoint of mere material 
value. 

Then, too, some people look at a boy from 
mere general appearance. To them he 
seems to be a combination of dirt, noise, 
questions, mumps, measles, bumps, and 
broken bones, and a hundred and one other 
undesirable things. His pockets are filled 
with “fifty-seven varieties” of things, 
ranging all the way from a piece of string 
to a knife, which he will “swap, sight un- 
seen.” His chief occupation seems to be 





“As Twig Is Bent” 


D4? tried his best, when I was 
young, 

To fix it in my mind, 

That “as the tiny twig is bent 
So is the tree inclined;” 

And when he’d lay me ’cross his knee 
On punishment intent, 

I used to cry, “Say, Dad, look out, 
Or I'll grow up all bent!” 


And when he’d say, “Come on, young 
man, 

And weed this onion bed!” 

Just when I’d planned a fishing trip 
With Jimmy Jones instead, 

I used to scowl until my face 
Was black as black could be, 

And mutter, “When I do grow up 
Til be humpbacked—youw'll see!” 


But years have come and years have 


gone, 
With many a care and trouble, 
With many a load that for a time 
Has bent me nearly double; 
But always I’ve sprung back again 
Before ij was too late— 
For, though he made me bend a bit, 
’Twas Dad who made me straight! 
—Wallace Dunbar Vincent, in Asso- 
ciation Men. 


SS, 
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FUN, and this fun may range all the way 
from sicking a dog on a cat, to making life 
miserable for the “copper” on the street. 
(I think that every policeman should be re- 
quired to take a course in “Boyology.”) His 
vocation and avocation seems to be to EAT. 
In fact a boy has been defined as “an appe- 
tite with a skin pulled over it.” A boy was 
once asked to name the three graces and he 
promptly replied, Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper.” It was interesting to me to notice 
the recurring references in the boys’ letters 
home about the “eats” in camp. It need not 
be added that a boy has a marked aversion 
to water. I heard about a boy who asked 
his mother to wash his face, saying, “If I 
do it, I will have to get my hands wet and 
they don’t need it; I washed them this 
morning!” Another boy was asked what 
water was, and he replied, “Something that 
turns black when you wash your hands.” 
Boys and dirt seem almost synonymous 
terms to some people. 

Whether we look at him, then, from the 
mere material standpoint, or whether we 
look at him from the standpoint of general 
appearance, the boy does not seem to be 
worth much. And he always seems to 
constitute a striking confirmation of Plato’s 
dictum, “Of all the beasts, boys‘are the 
most unmanageable.” Physicians have 
measured him, psychologists have charted 
him, scientists have analyzed him, volumes 
have been written about him, libraries are 
full of sound advice for him, conferences 
innumerable have discussed him; and yet 
he is still a complex problem, as yet he is 
inaccurately measured. But some of us 
know enough about him to love him, and 
to enter sympathetically into his life. And 
to us he opens up some of the most delight- 
ful privileges and some of the most cher- 
ished comradeships that exist. And he con- 
stitutes an imperious and compelling 
challenge to all of us. 


There is another, and far more significant 
way in which we may look at this boy in 
our midst, and that is that he is living 
personality, a man in the making. In fact, 
boy stuff is the only stuff from which men 
can be made. It is an old saying that “boys 
will be boys;” but we must not forget that 
boys will soon be men. And they are going 
to be men in pretty much the same terms 
that they are boys. Theodore Roosevelt, 


’ that great lover of boys, said that we have 


a right to expect of the American boy that 
he shall grow up to be a good man. But 
the chances are that he will not be much 
of a man unless he is pretty much of a boy. 
He must play hard and work hard; he must 
not be a bully or a coward or a prig; he 
must build into his life while he is young 
the virtues that we expect of him when he 
is become a man. In other words we will 
have good men only as we develop good 
boys. 

This involves a tremendous responsibility 
for individuals and for society. It is im- 
perative that we give heed to how our boy 
builds. We must see to it that he forms 
proper habits of eating and sleeping and 
general health-building, so that he will 
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come into manhood with that physical 
stamina that will enable him to stand the 
strain of modern life with all of its de- 
mands. We must see to it that his intellect, 
with the various elements of imagination, 
memory, will, etc., is trained aright, and 
thet his emotions are governed and ex- 
pressed in a rational way. We must see to 
it that'as a social being he finds wholesome 
expression for his social nature, and that 
the “gang instinct” is capitalized for con- 
structive purposes. We must see to it that 
his moral nature is developed :in keeping 
with high ideals and ethical standards. 
Finally, we must see to it that his spiritual 
nature is awakened and developed in a 
natural, appealing way. And we’ must see 
to it that these things are done in the days 
of boyhood, the days of plasticity, the days 
that determine, all too often, the destiny of 
the boy grown into manhood. 

In the light of these facts it seems to 
me that the boy in our midst has a right 
to expect certain things from us. Time and 
space will necessitate only a brief mention, 
rather than an extended treatment of these 
factors. 


In the first place the boy has a right to 
expect a real home. Nothing can serve as 
a substitute for this vital factor. The ideals 
of the city, State, nation, school, and church 
will never rise higher than the ideals of 
our homes; for the home is the foundation 
of society. If the boy is to become a real 
man, then, he must have a real home. A 
home is something more than a house, be 
that house ever so commodious and hand- 
somely appointed. In fact it is usually the 
case that the larger and finer the house, the 
less it is ahhome. As Edgar A. Guest says, 
“Tt takes a. heap o’ livin’ in a house to make 
it a home.” He might have added that it 
takes a heap o’ lovin’ too. It is small 
wonder that many of our boys and girls 
would rather be anywhere else than at 
home, for they have no real home life. I 
am making a plea for a wholesome home 
life, a place that makes life a joy while the 
boy is in it, and a place that will continual- 
ly call him back when he goes out to make 
his own way. Every boy has a right to 
expect this. 

He has a right to expect, too, a real 
father and a real mother. There are any 
number of homes in which there is not a 
father and a mother, but simply two 
parents, two people living together. Every 
boy needs a father and a mother; some one 
who understands him, some one who sym- 
pathizes with him, some one who is a pal to 
him. All of the homeless boys and girls do 
not live in the slums. Nor do all the 
orphans live in asylums. There are boys 
and girls actually starving for comradeship 
in homes where both the father and the 
mother are living. And the tragedy of it 
all is that this comradeship costs so little 
and means so much. Why cannot parents 
see this? One thing is certain: We cannot 
rear boy and girls by absent treatment. 
That father or that mother who is not 
willing to pay the cost of persona! friend- 
ship and individual comradeship can never 


meet the demands which the stewardship 
of parenthood involves. 

But comradeship is but a means to an 
end. It should serve the purpose of making 
it possible for the parent to inculcate in 
the best way, and to the highest degree, the 
finer virtues and the nobler qualities of 
mind and heart that make for real char- 
acter. Hence the boy has a right to expect 
training in these virtues of life. Obedience 
—and I would make that fundamental— 
courtesy, truthfulness, courage, cleanliness, 
honesty, thrift, perseverance, justice, gen- 
erosity, the dignity of work, self-respect— 
all should be taught in love. Most of all, 
these virtues should be embodied; for an 


>) 
The Price 


THEY say my boy is bad,” she said 
to me, 
A tired old woman, thin and very 

























































frail; 
“They caught him robbing railroad 
cars an’ he 
Must spend from five 
years in jail. 
His a an’ I had hoped so much for 
im, 
He was so pretty as a little boy.” 
Her eyes with tears grew very wet 
an’ dim 
Now nothing that we've got can 
give us joy!” 


to seven 


“What is it that you own?” I ques- 
tioned then. 
“The house we live in, 
replied, 
“Two other houses worked an’ slaved 
for, when 
The boy was but a youngster at 
my side, 
Some bonds we took the time he 
went to war; 
I’ve spent my strength-against the 
want of age— 
We’ve always had some end to 
struggle for, 
Now shame an’ ruin smear the 
final page. 


” 


slowly she 


“His Pa has been a steady-goin’ man 
Worked day an’ night an’ overtime, 
as well; 


He’s lived an’ dreamed an’ sweated 
to his plan 
To own the house an’ profit should 
we sell; 


He never drank nor played much 
cards at night, 
He’s been a worker since our wed- 
ding day, 
He’s lived his life to what he knows 
is right, 
An’ why should son of his now go 
astray? 


“I’ve rubbed my years away on 
scrubbing boards, 
Washed floors for women that 
owned less than we, 
An’ while they played, the ladies an’ 
the lords, 
We smiled an’ dreamed of happi- 
ness to be.” 
“And all this time where was the 
boy?” said I. ast 
“Out somewhere playin’ !”—Like a 
rifle ‘shot 
The thought went NT God!” 
S she. gave @ cry, 
“We paid too big a price for what 
we've got.” 
. —Edgar A. Guest. 


ounce of example is worth a pound of pre- 
cept. As Burns once said, “A child’s among 
ye, takin’ notes.” And as a sage of old 
said, “What you would have your child to 
be, that be yourself before God.” 


In addition to training in the desirable 
virtues, I believe that the boy has a par- 
ticular right to instruction in matters of 
sex. There is, of course, much difference 
of opinion in regard to the matter of sex 
instruction; but I believe that the parents, 
the father and the mother, are the logical 
ones to impart to the boy the deeper mean- 
ing of sex, and the sacred responsibility 
which it involves. One thing is certain, the 
boy will find out these things from some 
one. It is just a question of whether the 
one who shall initiate him into this sacred 
mystery shall be his father and mother, the 
ones who by virtue of their relation should 
be able to do it most naturally and sacred- 
ly, or the “gang” who in the “language of 
the fence” tell him in an indecent and 
suggestive way. Of course the mother 
and father cannot tell the boy about these 
things if they do not command his respect 
or his confidence. But all the more shame 
upon them if they have not lived up to their 
sacred privileges. Whatever false modesty 
on the part of our parents made it im- 
possible for them to tell us these vital 
things should be shorn away by the over- 
whelming facts in the case, facts revealed 
by the confessions of many boys and girls 
today. I feel very deeply that the boy in 
our midst has a right to expect in the home 
instruction in matters of sex, and especially 
in view of the large number of good books 
which are available for parents who are 
sincere and honest. 

Turning from the home to the other fac- 
tors in the boy’s life, he has a right to ex- 
pect adequate educational facilities. If it 
be true that his boyhood days are the 
formative days) of life, then he has a right 
to expect that his education shall be given 
by those who are thoroughly competent, 
not only in training but in character; and 
that it shall be given under circumstances ' 
and in an environment that will help him 
to develop and express his latent capacities 
to the highest degree. It is not my purpose 
to propose an educational program, but the 
acceptance of the principle I have named 
above would effect a few changes in our 
present system. We must remember al- 
ways that we are dealing with living, un- 


folding personalities, and only the best is 


good enough. 

The boy has a right to expect, too, 
efficient and sound religious education, both 
in the home, and in the church. We are 
just beginning to wake up to the inade- 
quacy of our work in training boys in 
things spiritual, and it is a hopeful sign of 
the times that we are getting down to busi- 
ness in giving boys and girls sound train- 
ing, not only in morals, but in the Christian 
life itself. The boy has a right to expect a 
church school that does first-class work, and 
a chursh : #hat ministers to the deepest needs 


ee. the boy in our midst has a 
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right to expect a good community life. If 
it be true as some one has said that we are 
a part of all that we have seen and met, 
then the boy has a right to expect that the 
things which he sees fand the things that he 
meets in his everyday life, are wholesome 
and contributive to character building. A 
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good community is, after all, a community . 


in which it is a good place to rear boys and 

girls. And until we exercise more care over 

the influences that touch our boys and girls 

when they are not at home or at school, we 

cannot hope to have better boys and girls. 
Suffolk, Virginia. 


The Rural Church of the Twentieth Century 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 


(Concluded from last issue) 


HE key to the solution of the country 
r life problem in America is adequate 

leadership. Consequently, the proper 
training of rural leaders is the most 
significant single task that emerges 
out of the country life movement. A 
very large proportion of this leader- 
ship must be found among the farm- 
ers themselves; since the three funda- 
mental institutions through which rural re- 
direction must be brought about are the 
home, the Church and the school—the 
farmer, the teacher, and the preacher. The 
problem, then, is first of all to discover, 
enlist, and train local leaders for the home, 
the Church and the school. Second, to stand 
for the training in our colleges, normal 
schools, and theological schools of men and 
women who are rural-minded, who will give 
their lives to the country, who will become 
resident leaders of leaders and teachers of 
teachers. We need home makers who will 
give the boy and the girl in the home a 
real share of profit and pleasure of the 
farm as well as a definite share of re- 
sponsibility for it; teachers who will not 
only impart knowledge, but who will work 
in closest co-operation with the pastor and 
home builder; pastors who are especially 
trained for the country ministry. We must 
have men who will not think of the country 
church as a _ stepping-stone to the city 
church, but will recognize in the country 
church a life work worthy of the best minds 
and greatest hearts. 


The average minister today does not ap- 
preciate the country opportunity and its 


reward; he has been trained for the city _ 


church, rather than for the country, even 
though he takes a rural field. The semi- 
nary graduate by necessity takes the coun- 
try church because there are not enough 
“big” churches to go around. The worst 
sin against the rural church today is to use 
it simply as a stepping-stone. The rural 
pastor has not always looked upon himself, 
nor has he been looked upon, as a commun- 
ity leader; but if the church is to realize its 
function as a community-building institu- 
tion, the country clergyman must be a com- 
munity leader. We need a pérmanent coun- 
try pastorate. There should be developed a 
rural clergy as a professional group that 
tends to specialize itself.and that tends to 
induce other men to make it their life 
work. The ideal ofthe country pastorate 
‘as a distinct vocation should be promulgat- 
ed among young men. Then it ‘will’ follow 
almost inevitably that special preparation. 


will be necessary; and this preparation in 
general should consist in the apprehension 
of the rural problem and of the relation of 
the church to that problem. 

It is argued that the training for a coun- 
try clergyman in its fundamental aspects 
should not differ from that of the clergy- 
man whg is to work in the city, partly be- 
cause the problems of human life are the 
same everywhere; and partly because it is 
impossible to predict where a man will find 
his best opportunity. But let us remember 
that we have before us the great problem 
of country life and a specific question. 


Many agencies are at work trying to 
solve this problem; shall the Church meet 
its peculiar obligation? If the Church de- 
sires to keep its place in the country life 
movement, it must train its preachers for 
its special work. At the present time a 
number of theological seminaries are offer- 
ing courses on the country church and so- 
ciology and some have established chairs 
of rural sociology. The question arises, 
therefore, whether in the special training 


| Press Onward 


PRESS onward for the Kingdom, 
’Tis surely ours to gain. 

The Kingdom of bright glory 

In the heavens we may claim. 





Fight on, nor cease your striving; 
The crown you shall obtain, 
Crown of unfading glory. 

From every sin refrain. 


Who looks not with allowance? © 
All sin he doth condemn, 

That his clear eyes beholdeth 
Among the sons of men. 


Fight on, and we shall conquer 

And win the sure reward. 

Our treasure waits in heaven 

In the treasurehouse of God. 
—Mrs. ABBIE M. GUSTIN. 


—————————— 
of the country clergyman the agricultural 
colleges may not help. The student would 
be expected to take courses in rural soci- 
ology, agricultural economics, rural educa- 
tion, and rural government. 

The country pastor thinks he is “looked 
down upon” by the city pastor, but it is 
not true. Look down upon a man who has 
a chance to breathe deep, to think without 
haste, to look far, to shepherd God’s flocks 
on the hills? This is the man to look up to, 
and even envy. All of God’s out-of-doors 
is his to revel in. Men used to wonder why 
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Charles Kingsley could be content with the 
little country parish of Eversley, made up 
of three small hamlets, peculiar for noth- 
ing, as he said, but want of houses and 
abundance of peat bogs—a most unpromis- 
ing and unattractive field of labor. How 
could a man be content with such a place 
when London, for example, would gladly 
welcome him? But he often said, “I love 
home and green fields more and more, and 
never lust after Babylon or the Continent.” 
Nor must it be forgotten that distinction 
and fame came to this Eversley rural min- 
ister. He was not “lost in the country.” It 
was not long before a path was worn to his 
door, and hither came men and women from 
all parts of the world. By his fidelity to his 
opportunity, by his refusal to leave the 
country which he loved and the needy folks 
whom he loved more, by his writings in the 
interest of the oppressed and downtrodden, 
by his appeals for justice for men every- 
where, he made as large a contribution to 
the progress of the Kingdom of God in the 
Nineteenth Century as any man who 
preached in any city pulpit, in the same 
period of time. 

“The field is the world,” said Jesus. 
There is no east, no west, no home field, 
no foreign field, no country church, no city 
church to that minister who, like his Mas- 
ter, carries the world on his heart. It was 
said not long since “that the time would 
soon come when it would be as great an 
honor to be a successful country minister 
as a city minister.” .The reply was “that 
the time was already here, and had been 
here ever since Charles Kingsley put Ev- 
ersley upon the map of the world.” 

Let nothing said herein be construed as 
unfriendly criticism of the man who is 
faithfully bearing the heaviest, loneliest 
burdens of the church, the country minis- 
ter; for he deserves praise, patience, and 
appreciation. But he needs to enlarge his 
own capacity for. effective service by seeing 
broader visions and discovering larger 
ideals of efficiency. He should not always 
be blamed for his failures. Too often he 
is called to his church with the cheerful 
hope that he will accomplish the impossible, 
in spite of inherited difficulties of long 
standing. And if he fails to crowd the 
church, fill the contribution box, and make 
people love each other who are not deter- 
mined to, then he may be pronounced un- 
successful and is allowed to move on in dis- 
appointment. Rather let him stay by his 
task five years instead of one and he will 
compel success. The country churches 
must not expect much stronger leaders as 
long-time pastors until they pay living sal- 
aries which will make it possible for the 
strongest men to rear cultured families in 
the country parishes. Continuity of lead- 
ership of the right sort will go far to solve 
the rural problem. 

The conditions in the urban church, in 
contrast to those of the rural church, are 
very striking. The city during the century 
has had a phenomenal growth in prosper- 
ity and population. The old frame build- 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Be strong and of good courage.—Deut. 
81: 6. 
oO 


This admonition points to a character- 
istic of our religion. Generally speaking 
our faith has always inspired courage. 
Courage was an element of the earliest 
counsels; not necessarily in the exact words 
we are considering here, but yet in sub- 
stance—as is seen in the influence of re- 
ligion upon such characters as Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses. 

Moses, undoubtedly, is the first great 
leader to make a solicitation to strength 
a distinct part of his religious function. 
Wavering himself in his earlier career, he 
becomes one of the most undaunted leaders. 
He faces dissension, rebellion, and the most 
wholesale ridicule, yet wins because he 
dares to present faith and religion in terms 
that shame cowardice and call for heroic 
action. 

Three times in the final charge to Joshua 
Moses admonishes his successor to be trong 
and courageous. Three times in the intro- 
ductory section of the book of Joshua we find 
this new leader feeling the confidence that 
came from such instruction. Later, in 
coming out of a critical situation, Joshua 
specifically urges these same qualities on 
the part of all his people, (Josh. 10: 25). 
Three times David urges Solomon to 
courage and strength. With strong con- 
fidence, Hezekiah a little later prepares to 
meet the aggressions of an Assyrian King 
and “spake comfortably” to his people to 
be strong. Under such counsels of the 
prophet, Asa begins his wide reform (II 
Chron. 15: 7); and there is a distinct note 
of strength and courage in the brief pro- 
phetic materials of Haggai and Zechariah. 


The same influence is maintained in the 
New Testament. There are many ways we 
can think of the ministry of Jesus to the 
fearful and to the morally weak. To note 
how definitely he points to that which “is 
within you” is to marvel at the personal re- 
source he brought out in the lives of many. 
Much of the same quality is in Paul; and 
we instinctively respond to his spirited 
appeal: Finally, be strong in the Lord, and 
in the strength of his might. 


— 
wu 


Say unto them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong!—Isa. 35: 3. 


oO 


One of our greatest fortunes—and likely 
one of our most unrealized ones—is that 
we possess quantities and qualities of 
strength that are needed effectively to meet 
an unexpected difficulty or some unthought- 
of demand. Some call it reserve; but it 
nevertheless is strength—and the kind that 
can be resolved into courage. 

This does not exclude God, nor does it 
suggest an undue claim to self-sufficiency. 
But we do mean to imply that there is a 
due self-sufficiency in nearly every life; and 


we further mean that one of the functions 
of religion is to awaken this substance in 
our being and then to inspire us in apply- 
ing it more fully to active life. 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that 
under situations the average person will 
dare to the death. Many have personally 
experienced surprise that they were more* 
equal to a crisis than they’ ever thought 
themselves to be. Really, when you come 
to think of it, some of the most heroic feats 
have been performed by humble and modest 
men and women. Or, to put it stronger 
and better, some of the emergencies that 
humble men and women face—crises they 
courageously pass through, problems they 
resolutely solve—are often among the most 
heroic feats known to life. 

Why? 

Wonder if it isn’t because the Creator of 
our lives has fortified us better than we 
have ever thought for just such demands! 

If it is true, then there is something of 
ST oOowowmnononassssS wooo 

I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of 

cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without 

f 

seen bie hopes fail, yet keeps unfalter- 

ing trust 

That God is God,—that somehow, true 

and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a 

t 

Is aa when fortune, which the world 

holds dear, 

Falls from his grasp—better, with love. 

a crust 

Than loving in dishonor; envies not. 

~~ _— faith in man; but does his 
s 


Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot; 
But, with a smile and words of hopes, 


gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
—Sarah K. Bolton. 





real importance in that realization of this 
gift: 3 

We need to be far. more conscious of it 
than we usually are. 

We need to be more gracious for it than 
we are. 

And we need to set ourselves to tasks 
and to achievements that are a great deal 
greater than many of us are satisfied with. 

o 
Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 


By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me 
What seemed my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 

—Tennyson, 
oOo 


It is not merely that to a strong and true 
heart there always remains courage, though 
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that stoical attitude may be a fine nobility. 
In the distresses and surprises of life 
courage, even when it is only grim deter- 
mination to hold by life and life’s tested 
values, is not to be despised as a motive. 
It has given us many instances of heroism 
in practical life. There is always left man’s 
unconquerable soul. 

When that courage is more than stoic 
despair, when it is born of a living faith, it 
can survive amid the crash of a _ world, 
when earth and heaven seem shaken. True 
courage is only another name for faith. We 
need to believe in order to keep going in the 
face of difficulties. We believe that we will 
win through, or we believe that there is 
something worth enduring for or worth 
dying for. ... Faith of some sort under- 
lies all our life. When the faith is rich 
and warm with religion it becomes the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen. Faith in the meaning 
of life and in the value of the future is easy 
to hold when it is fed by faith in the 
purpose of God.—Hugh Black. 


a 


We may still need the prayer of asking 
for strength; but we may need far more 
the prayer of effort that sets our native 
forces to realizing some of the finer hopes 
for mankind. 

We should probably be more aware of 
our need of strength from others; but we 
should also become aware that we owe to 
others a far greater store of our better 
strength that we have been willing to 
share. i 

There doubtless are times when a larger 
faith in God would mean a larger faith in 
one’s self; but there are also times when a 
larger faith in one’s self would be an ex- 
pression of a clearer faith in God. 

We may never get beyond the splendid- 
ness of “not my will, but thine, be done;” 
but it would help things greatly sometimes 
if we would understand that that statement 
can mean, “Let it be my will that thine be 


done.” 
oO . 


“QO Thou Almighty Will, 
Faint are thy children, till 
Thou come with power; 
Strength of our good intents, 
In our frail hour, defense, 
Calm of faith’s confidence, 
Come in this hour.” 


o 

God of our strength, we pray for a 
greater understanding of the hidden re- 
sources of our lives. Help us to put into 
definite action all our potentials of faith, 
hope, love. Show us the really worth-while 
things to live for. Spare us from losing 
our lives to feeble effort; save us from 
small faith in ourselves; deliver us from 
our weakness by directing us to the proper. 
employments of our strength. Inspire us 
to live courageously for the advancement 
of all that is good and true and thus serve 
thy purpose of ennobling the life of all 
mankind. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 









A Great Church Plant | 


The second largest church equipment in the denomi- 
nation and one of the most complete and modern 
of any denomination is now being built 
at Dover, Delaware 


















































BY HERMAN C. TAYLOR 


Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein is pastor, will have one of the two 
largest and most modern church plants in the entire de- 
nomination when the new building is completed. The construc- 
tion work is progressing, and the contract calls for its comple- 
rants gy tion by February 1, 1924. The building is to be constructed of 
‘cucn ‘* beautiful rug brick in mingled shades, and trimmed in Indiana 


DOVER Pe 


T > People’s Christian Church of Dover, Delaware, of which 
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eg ee limestone. 
omeasmur The new structure which is an “L” shape design is to be 
van RC HLLTENSTEINADD ninety-four feet by seventy feet on the base of the “L,” with a 
, Himtntnte forty-five foot return, having a basement under all, and two 
4? floors and a balcony above. The dimensions of the present 
' f J church building, which is also to be extensively remodeled, is 
| FIRST FLOOR [ela :: £) ninety-six feet by forty-six feet, having a large auditorium and 
Rati ke 4 es a gallery, also a basement under all. 
| Tat ! = An imposing Memorial Tower eighteen feet by eighteen 


: - feet and seventy feet high, constructed of beautiful rug brick 
and trimmed with Indiana limestone, is to be erected us the main entrance to both buildings. The tower 
floor and the steps leading from the tower into the foyer will be of white and black marble. The tower, 
besides furnishing an entrance to both buildings, provides a fine large classroom and is also designed for 
the installation of a set of chimes. . 

The Sunday-school and Social Center Building provides separate assembly rooms and individual class- 
rooms for all departments, the building being planned to meet 
every requirement of the modern departmental Sunday-school. 
The second floor also has a standard size gymnasium and 
Community Hall, with a seventeen-foot ceiling. The basement 
of the new building will provide a commodious kitchen 
twenty-nine by sixteen feet, two rooms for shower baths, 
boy’s club room, bowling alleys and shuffle board, room for 
pipe organ motor, storage room, coal room and boiler room. Dy 
The basement under the church proper is to be remodeled, En... 
removing the kitchen and boiler room to the basement:of the s 
new building, and thus enlarging the banquet room to ninety- 
four by forty-five feet. 

The ground floor of the new building will be devoted to 
Sunday-school and Religious Education and provides for the 
Beginners’, the Primary, the Junior, and the Intermediate and 
Young People’s Departments, each department having a 
separate assembly room and separate classrooms. The ground 
floor also has a chapel, twenty-nine by thirty-two feet, with 
seating capacity of about one hundred and twenty-five to be 
used for Sunday-school work and also for prayer meeting 
services, lectures, etc. Other rooms on the ground floor are 
the library and ladies’ parlor, choir room, senior men’s class- 
room, and three lavatory rooms. The plan is co-ordinated 
with a convenient corridor that gives access to each depart- 
ment without having to pass through any other room. 

The second floor has the Community Hall and gymnasium, 
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which will furnish opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
will also be used for community welfare purposes, and for 
showing religious and educational motion pictures. This room 
is to have a stage with foot lights and will be used for home 
talent plays and entertainments. Three large classrooms will 
have folding doors open into the Community Hall, so that a 
seating capacity of about six hundred can be provided. The 
motion picture booth, a classroom, and the Sunday-school 
secretary’s office and room for Sunday-school supplies, and a 
gallery, will be located in the balcony space. 

The building will be heated by two steam furnaces—one 
to care for the Sunday-school and Social Center Building, and 
one for the present structure, which structure provides the 
main auditorium and the banquet room. 

The present church structure, which was erected twelve 
years ago, is to be extensively remodeled so as to harmonize 
with the new building. The remodeling will include removing 
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present entrances, refacing the front of the old building with Scales estan 
beautiful rug brick in mingled shades, retrimmed with Indiana boven 


limestone, a new foyer and vestibule, and open stairways to 
the basement and to the gallery, revamping of rostrum and 
choir loft and chancel, together with the installation of new 
communion rail, a new ceiling in circular arch design, and com- 
plete redecoration of auditorium, which room is to be used 
only for purposes of divine worship. The alterations will 
increase the seating capacity of the auditorium and the 
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balcony to something over seven hundred. 

Members of the committee visited the best and most up-to-date church plants in New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Wilmington, as well as in other smaller cities and several authorities on religious 
education were consulted to secure suggestions for planning the building to meet the local needs. A special- 
ist in church architecture was secured to draw the plans, and before the same were given out for bids, 
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the pastor and Sunday-school superintendent submitted the 
plans for suggestions and revisions to the Director of Re- 
ligious Education of the Model Sunday-school at Columbia 
University, to Prof. Luther A. Weigle of the. Department of 
Religious Education at Yale University, and to Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith, the denominational expert in Religious Education and 
Sunday-school organization work. In each case the endorse- 
ment of the plans in question was unqualifiedly enthusiastic, 
the men declaring that it was to be one of the best co-ordinated 
plants for religious education and social service in the entire 
country. 

The campaign for the new building was launched last 
February, and the work is expected to be completed one year 
from that date. It is estimated that the total cost of the build- 
ing and equipment will be $115,000. This will give the 
church property a valuation of approximately $160,000. 

Mr. Norman Hulme and Mr. John J. Dull of Philadelphia 
are the architects, Mr. James A. Hirons of Dover the con- 
tractor. Mr. E. A. Lyons of Philadelphia is supervising the 
construction work. Mr. A. G. Massey is chairman and Cap- 
tain J. Henry Hazel is secretary and treasurer of the build- 
ing committee. 

The Dover church would not be considered a wealthy 
congregation, neither is it a poor congregation—being about 
an average in this respect. But the members were willing to 
make a real sacrifice in order to (Continued on page 22) 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


. Some Missionary Teachings of the Psalms 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 11, 1923 
Psalm 67: 1-7 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


. 


Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 


Christian Church 


Golden Text—Let all the peoples praise 
thee, O God; let all the peoples praise thee. 
‘“—Psalm 67: 3. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, Nevember 5—The King of All 
the Earth. ° Psa, 47 1-9. 


Tuesday, November 6—The Extension 
of the Kingdom. Psa, 67: 1-7. 


Wednesday, November 7—Serving God 
With Gladness, Psa. 100: 1-5. 


Thursday, November 8—The Greatness 
ef His Kingdom, Psa, 96: 1-13. 


Friday, November 9—The Glory and 
Majesty of His Kingdom. Psa. 97: 1-9. 


Saturday, November 10—The Lord God 
Omnipotent Reigneth. Psa, 99: 1-9. 


Sunday, November 11—The Triumph of 
the King. Psa. 98: 1-9. 

é 
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November 11, 1918—November 11, 1923 
Five Years Since the Armistice! 


HAT a terrible lesson God gave the 

world in that awful struggle of four 
years and four months into which was 
poured the world’s hate backed by its mil- 
lions of men and its billions of treasure. 
And still (God forgive us!) we have not 
learned the lesson and we face the danger 
of another war when some nation may be- 
come strong enough to dare again. 


How patient is God. How slow is man to 
learn his lesson through all the centuries 


of patient love and teaching. The World: 


War was caused by nations who pretended 
to be Christian and who absolutely and 
completely failed to follow Christ. Into 
Germany’s great educational system crept 
that German leader’s philosophy of hate 
and ambition and “might makes right” and 
the “super-man,” and France facing her 
with a like hate in her heart was not far 
behind, and other nations with their self- 
seeking ambition were not guiltless before 
God. They claimed to be Christian nations, 
but followed the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness which brought on war—terrible, 
terrible war! 


A Better Way 


And all through these years and these 
thousands of years God through his 
prophets and through the “Sweet singer of 
Israel” had been. pointing to a better way 
which would lead to peace and plenty and 
to happiness and joy among the nations. 
Our lesson of today shows God’s thought 
for his world as told by his messenger three 
thousand years ago. How slow we are to 
learn. How easy it is to forget his Word. 

The mission of the Church is for God’s 
strongest men and his most queenly women 
and most forward-looking youth and for 
all his children who love and trust him. 


It is the mission of the whole Church 
And the whole mission of the Church 
To give the whole gospel 

To the whole world. 


And that mission begins at Jerusalem or 
at Springfield, Ohio, or at Olive Hill, Kan- 
sas, or at Winchester, Virginia, or at 
Beaver Center, Pa., or wherever you live, 
and extends to the county, State, nation, 
world in which we live, and has its ending 
only in eternity. 

The Psalms Teach It 


This thought of God was in the Psalms 
a thousand years before Christ was born 
and what we call “modern missions” was in 
God’s great plan through all the ages. 
Those who have been closest to God have 
felt it always, but the world has seeped into 
our thinking and individual selfishness and 
local pride and national “honor” have kept 
us from God’s view of things and we have 
failed to sense his thought for us and the 
work he loved even unto death. 


“Us.” Verse I. 


The psalmist begins this missionary 
psalm with the missionary word, “us.” He 
does not use the selfish, individual “I” or 
“me” or “mine” but thinks in terms of 
“others.” This is the first letter in the 
missionary alphabet. It is the word which 
Christ used in the Lord’s Prayer when he 
said, “Our Father,” “Our sins,” “Our daily 
bread,” and this taught us to include 
“others” in our thought and prayers. The 
beginning and continuation and ending of 
the missionary message of God is unselfish- 
ness, Jesus came to express God to a world 
which misunderstood him, and the heart of 
the message of Jesus was in the words, 
“not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 
He came and he sent us for “others” and 
not for self. 


“Salvation Among All Nations.” Verse 2. 


If the first commandment of the mission 
of the Church of Jesus Christ is unselfish- 
ness, then the second commandment is like 
unto it and is “universal brotherhood.” The 
“us” of some people stops with a community 
us, or a national us, or a creedal us, or a 
racial us, but the us of God is world in- 
clusive and stops at no state line nor color 
line nor national border nor anywhere ex- 
cept the ends of the earth. 


“Let the nations be glad and sing for joy.” 

Verse 4. 

Gladness and joy are great ingredients of 
the gospel program. And, oh how this sad 
old world needs them! Little children cry- 
ing for food in the Turk-stricken lands of 
the Near East; mothers with mother hearts 
broken in India for their dying children; 
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stricken earthquake victims in far-away 
Japan crying in the night for father and 
mother and children who are not, and for 
food and shelter and love which is a sore 
need; war-cursed Europe with strong men 
rising in rebellion because with all their 
strength they cannot earn enough real 
money to buy bread for their wives whom 
they love and for the little children of their 
hearts who look longingly into their faces 
for a crust to satisfy the hunger of their 
bodies. The world which has forsaken God 
is paying the price and it needs to come 
back to the place of “joy and gladness.” 
How Christian people who have and to 
spare today need to send this joy to our 
brethren in want. 


“The earth has yielded its increase.” Verse 6. 


The way hack to even temporal pros- 
perity is by the way of the cross. When 
men learn the Jesus lessons and live them 
there will be peace and prosperity in the 
world and little children will not be crying 
in the night for bread. Industrial mission- 
aries like Bruce Morton and his good wife 
who have just gone out from our church to 
Porto Rico will work with God to bring in- 
crease from God’s earth and to find the way 
to the heart of that people which God will 
bless and extend in blessing. 

The mission of the Church of God is— 

An Unselfish Mission. Verse 1. 

An All-inclusive Mission. Verse 2. 

A Mission of Joy. Verses 3-5. 


A Mission of Prosperity. Verse 6. 
A Mission of Victory. Verse 7. 


God grant that the Church may see and 
know and learn and live her mission in 
this her day of all days. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


A Sermon 


Text—Adversity like the toad, ugly and 
venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in 
his head.—Shakespeare. 

THE generous response of Christian 

people in the gloom of Japan’s dark 
hour will have more influence in advancing 
brotherly love, the world over, than any- 
thing which has occurred within the mem- 
ory of man. Japan will “come back” sooner 
than most men imagine. The Empire has 
a population of about 77,000,000. She had, 
before the earthquake about $40,000,000,000 
of wealth. She now mourns the loss of 
thousands of her citizens and perhaps one 
billion of her wealth. Before the disaster 
her national debt was reported by her high- 
er officials at $1,913,500,000. Her revenue 
for 1922 was about one billion. Her per 
capita debt 1922 was thirty-four dollars. 
The per capita debt for the United States 
is $210; for France, $533; for Great 
Britain, $790. The par value of “the yen” 
of Japan in gold is about fifty cents of our 
money. Before the recent disaster in 
Japan, the “yen” was worth 49 8-10 cents 
of our money. Since the appalling accounts 
of the loss of life and property the “yen” 
sells for forty-eight cents. 

God always overrules adversity to the 
























good of individuals and nations if they 
trust him and are “exercised thereby.” The 
jewel shines brighter—Christian mission- 
aries and Red Cross agents will be more 
welcome than ever before. Trained nurses 
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will be regarded as angels of mercy. Japan 
will in a few years resound with the songs 
and praises of a redeemed, prosperous, and 
happy people.—Daniel Albright Long, in 
News and Observer. 


Courage Needed Today: For What? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 11, 1923 
Josh. 1: 1-4 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


For a poster draw or pin an American fag in the 
center of a square of cardboard. About it on the 
margin of the cardboard group a picture of a man 
or woman standing at a store counter. Label this, 
Courage to Live With Your Income. Procure a 
blank ballot and stick on or draw a picture of a 
ballot-box and label it ballot-box. Underneath it 
write, Courage to Vote Right. A picture of a 
policeman: Courage ta Oppose Lawlessness in a Law- 
ful Way. A picture of a Bible: Courage to Stand 
for the Word of God Against Scientists Falsely So- 
called. A young man with the C. E. monogram 
displayed on his person: Courage to Let Others 
Know You Are a Christian Endeavorer. A picture 
of a young man or young woman studying and a 
picture of a group of young people enjoying a social 
evening: Courage to Study When Others Are Having 
a Good Time. Each of these would make a good 
topic for soma member to speak on. 

Use five minutes in the reeital of instances of 
courage that have come under the notice of members 
of the society. 

Have some one sing as a solo that old gospel song, 
“Dare to Be a Daniel.’ Other appropriate songs 
are “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” “Loyalty to 
Christ,” ‘“‘True-hearted, Whole-hearted.” 

For DesaTte: Resoived, That it takes courage of 
a higher type to stand alone against a popular evil 
than it does to lead an army against a stubborn foe. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


VERSES 1, 2. It takes courage to face 

the task and press on after the death 
of a great leader. It takes courage to 
tackle the task that the death of a great, 
leader leaves for some one to perform. 
Joshua had been long enough with the chil- 
dren of Israel and had seen enough of their 
spirit of murmuring, stubbornness, re- 
bellion, faithlessness, to know that the task 
was no summer holiday. He knew that it 
had taken all the wisdom, grit, grace, and 
gumption of the great law-giver to keep 
those turbulent children of Israel in line, 
and now the Lord is asking him to under- 
take this task. It was enough to try one’s 
courage; but so long as God had laid the 
task upon him, that was enough to give him 
courage. 


V. 3. God’s great promises ought tu put 


‘courage into every one of us so that we 


may undertake with courage any task he 
may ask of us. 

V. 5. The promise of God’s presence 
with us must always be a source of unfail- 
ing courage to the one who believes he is 
performing the work God desires him to 
perform. 

V. 6. The fact that God has appointed 
a task that in its fulfillment will prove a 
blessing to others .should fill us with 
courage. 

V. 7.° Obedience to know duty is a 
source of courage just as disobedience is a 
source of depression. and discouragement. 

V. 8. Meditation on the great promises 
of God and meditation on the great ‘com- 


mands of God, in order that they may be 
obeyed, strengthens courage. We are weak 
and of a fearful heart many times because 
we do not rely enough upon the promises of 
God. We need to sing for the encourage- 
ment of our own hearts, many times, that 
gospel hymn, “Standing on the Promises.” 


By Way of Illustration 


When Prof. Rendel Harris of Conteides 
went to Armenia, after one of the massa- 
cres, on a mission of mercy to the orphans 
of those modern martyrs, he was permitted 
to speak in one of the Greek churches in the 
district desolated by the Turkish assassins. 
Seeing before him forty or fifty of the men 
who had survived the slaughter, scarred 
and maimed, he felt impelled to bring them 
a message suited to their experiences of 
suffering. But back of them stood a com- 
pany of soldiers, spies of the government 
sent to catch him in his talk, and any refer- 
ence to the massacre might involve him in 
peculiar peril and even forfeit his own life. 
Nevertheless, he did not hesitate. Choosing 
as a text Isa. 49: 16, “He hath graven thee 
upon the palms of his hands,” he showed 
that the palms of our Lord’s hands were 
the place of the nail-prints—the stigmata 
of the crucifixion. How could he look upon 
those marks of his suffering for their sakes 
and not remember their suffering for his 
sake. Their sorrows as his witnesses 
identified them with the Master himself and 
would not be forgotten or unrewarded. It 
was at immense personal risk that Prof. 
Harris dared thus to refer to the awful 
scenes through which they had passed. But 
he suffered no harm. As he afterward 
learned, those very soldiers went and re- 
ported to the authorities, “Never man spake 
like this man.”—From “The Bible and 
Spiritual Life,” by Arthur T. Pierson. 

At the siege of Mons, during the famous 
career of Marlborough, the Duke of Argyle 
joined an attacking corps when it was on 
the point of shrinking from the contest, 
and, pushing among them open-breasted, he 
exclaimed, “You see, brothers, I have no 
concealed armour; I am equally exposed 
with you. I require none to’ go where I 
shall refuse to venture. Remember you fight 
for the liberties of Europe, and the glory 
of your nation, which shall never suffer by 
my behavior; and I hope the character of 
a Briton is as dear to every one of yo.” 
This spirit animated the soldiers, and the 
works were carried.—Selected. 

Father Peto and Elstowe, two men who 
had dared to speak out bravely as to Henry 
the Eighth’s misdeeds. were summoned be- 
fore the king’s council to receive a repri- 
mand. Lord Essex told them they deserved 
to be sewn into a sack and thrown into the 
Thames. “Threaten such things to rich and 
dainty folk who have their hope in this 
world,” answered Elstowe gallantly, “we 
fear them not: with thanks to God, we 
know the way to heaven to be as ready by 
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water as by land.” Men of such metal 
might be broken, but. they could not be 
bent.—Selected. 


Harry Burleigh, the greatest composer 
of music in the colored race, and who has 
composed many beautiful songs and has 
been the soloist in St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in New York City, one of the 
largest if not the largest white Episcopal 
church in this country, belonged when 
a young man to the Natio 
of Pennsylvania. One year 
State encampment he found himself in 
a tent with four rough white young 
men. At the time of retiring H 
turned to these young men and aad, 
“Fellows, I do not know what your custom 
is, but from my earliest childhood I have 
been in the habit of kneeling down and 
praying before I go to bed. I expect to do 
it while I am here’in camp.” And he knelt 
and prayed every night while they were 
in camp, and those fellows, rough though 
they were, respected his religion and kept 
perfectly quiet when Harry knelt to pray. 
That takes courage of a high order. 


Can You? 


(For Reading or Recitation) 

Can you stand the gaff of the strain, young man? 
Are you made of the proper stuff 

To take the knocks with ‘the boost, young man, 
And fight when the going’s rough? 

Can you find the courage and will, young man, 
When you come to a rocky road 

To grit your teeth and to get beneath 
And cling to your heavy load? 

Can you keep your nerve in a pinch, old top? 

nm you carry a cheerful smile, 

To keep on plugging against all odds 
And feel that it’s worth the while? 

Can you take the count and come back, old boy, 
Can you fight till the fight is done; 

Can you play the game on square and feel 
That success has been fairly won? 

If you can, then the world is yours, ean 
With its glory and wealth and fam 

There is victory ahead for the lad we “has 
The courage to play the game. 

If not, then you'll never succeed, my friend, 
For the road to success is rough ; 

And the fellow who gets to the top, my friend, 
Must be made of the proper stuff. 

—W. M. Simmons, in Commercial Journal. 


For Discussion 


Where do I lack courage? (Give to several) 

How may courage be strengthened 

What is the most remarkable instance of physical 
courage you ever knew? 

What is the most remarkable instance of moral 
courage you ever knew? 

Why is courage needed in the Christian life? 

Do you think it takes courage to be modest and 
sensible in dress today? Why do you think so? 

How may we show our courage when impure 
stories are being told or impure language being used 
in our presence? 

How may wei show our courage when in the com- 
pany of a gossiper? 

How does the Christian Endeavor society help to 
develop moral courage? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


o 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan once stated that 
he had read the Bible from beginning to 
end at pulpit rate in sixty hours. A corres- 
pondent of the “Church Family News- 
paper” made the same experiment, and 
completed his reading in seventy-six hours 
which was spread over a period of eighty- 
one days. He states that if ordinary people 
devoted half as much time to the Bible as 
they give to a newspaper they could easily 
read the Bible through in three months 
without undue effort. He adds: 

“How many Christians are there who 
have never read the Bible through once? 
Yet at my slow rate of reading it can be 
read through comfortably in a year at the 
rate of fifteen minutes a day.”—Record of 
Christian Work. 
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Hermit Bear’s Birthday Party 





A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
(Copyright Reserved) 


cyAt, Daddy Bear, we have come to ask 
> you a question and we want you to 

promise that you will not say no. 
Hermit Bear has. a birthday this coming 
Friday, the ninth of November, and we 
want to sail down and stay over Sunday 
with him. He told us last summer to be 
sure and come down before the lake froze 
over for no telling what might happen after 
that. We are going to take some little sur- 
‘ prises for him and we will be back for 
school on Monday morning.” 


Daddy Bear pulled his long beard for a 
minute or two and then said, “Oh well, I 
have no objections so !ong as you watch the 
weather. It is pretty ticklish going off for 
any distance this time of year. Like’s not 
the big pond will freeze any night and then 
come a snowstorm, and I’ve lived ’round 
these ’ere parts long ’nough to tell me that 
when November hangs out her moon that 
the Bear family had better be pretty handy 
to their winter quarters. Watch the weather 
and don’t get ketched down there all win- 
ter.” 

It was a busy week that week after 
school. There was popping of corn and 
sugaring it, and there was honey cake mak- 
ing and fudge and all-sorts of homemade 
candies and packing them tastefully in little 
boxes. . 

Friday noon the boys had everything in 
readiness to start right after school. It 
was warm and mild and the hunter’s moon 
was well up in the skies before the sun went 
down. It was a lovely evening and the first 
smell of winter seemed many moons away. 
The breeze was not heavy but the boys took 
advantage of what little there was and 
their boat was far down the lake ere the 
last rays of the beautiful setting sun cast 
its glory over the broad expanse of waters. 
Another hour and they would be at Hermit 
Bear’s. 

The moon was so bright that it was hard 
to tell when day ended and night really 
came on. The boys had a big pailful of 
sandwiches, but they wanted to eat with 
Hermit Bear, and so they watched the sails 
and the winds and urged the boat on as 
fast as possible. 


After they rounded Porcupine Island 

they saw in the distance a light which they 
immediately recognized as in the direction 
of the island where they were going and 
felt assured that Hermit Bear must be at 
home. 
_ The wind was dying down and the boys 
took an oar apiece and the splash of the 
oars with the moonbeams dancing on the 
curling waters made the hearts of the boys 
to be filled with joy. 

On and on they rowed until Teddy, spy- 
ing Hermit at the door, shouted, “We're 
coming! Save supper for us!” 

Hermit Bear came running down to the 


waters, for he was always glad to see his 
boy friends. He quickly grasped the line 
they threw to him to be pulled ashore. The 
goodies were soon carried to the cabin and 
the boat turned over to prevent being filled 
with water in case-of rain. 


Their host had been out hunting that 
afternoon and he had been able to catch 
two fine, fat partridges. These he had made 
into a little pie and baked it in the oven. 


Teddy and Eddie’s eyes fairly bulged as 
they saw the steaming partridge pie before 
them and right glad they were that they 
had waited to have supper with Hermit 
Bear. 

It was a merry meal. The boys listened 
for two or three hours to the thrilling and 
sometimes funny tales that Hermit Bear 
told to them. 

It was actually past ten o’clock when 
they arose from the table. The boys helped 
to clean up the dishes and set things aright 


MAMA 
Dad 'N’ Me 
YOUNGSTER’S mighty lucky 

If he’s got a fishin’ dad; 
The fun I used to have with mine 
Was the best I ever had, 
When the sundown called the music 
From the bullfrog’s husky throat 


And we were trollin’ pick’rel 
In an old, flat-bottom’d. boat. 


We always used a hand-line 

With a whirlin’ silver spoon 

And we both took turns at rowin’ 
Till the risin’ summer moon 

Her warnin’ of the nightfall 

With her silver pencil wrote, 

And we'd quit trollin’ pick’rel 

In the old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


In the dusk of early ev’nin’ 
Fish’ll strike a shinin’ bait. 
Droppin’ softly down slow water 
We would lure ’em to their fate, 
Pilin’ up a feast for breakfast 
Worth a twenty-dollar note 

By just a-trollin’ pick’rel 

In an'‘old, flat-bottom’d boat. 


So I’m aoin’ back this summer 

To the fun I can’t forget, 

And when the shadows lengthen 

’Cross thé old mill pond. you bet 

We'll be droppin’ down the river, 

Past the lily fronds we'll foat— 

Dad ’n’ me a-trollin’ pick’rel 

In an old, flat-bettom’d boat. 
—Stuart N. Lake, in The Outlook. 
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and after they went down to make sure the 
boat was secure and Hermit Bear had rolled 
@ big log on the fire they cuddled down on 
the big, fluffy robes that had been spread 
down before the open fire. 

They watched the sparks for a few min- 
utes and the next thing they looked out of 
the window at the morning light upon a 
world of white. After midnight the ther- 
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mometer went down rapidly and toward 
morning the clouds gathered. By daylight 
there was a heavy fall of snow.. The lake 
was frozen hard and no boat could plow its 
way thorugh the ice. 

“Boo,” said Hermit Bear, “who would 
have ever thought that old Winter could 
have come so quickly as that?” 

The boys felt a little discouraged at first, 
but they were assured that there was 
plenty of food for them even if they had 
to stay all winter. And as for wood, there 
was an abundance of that. With a warm 
house and plenty of good things to eat, they 
need not be worried. It was not so much 
the eats, however, with them as it was their 
school, for they knew if they were away all 
winter that they would lose their grade and 
have to go back. There was nothing to do 
now but to make the best of things, and so 
they started in with their festivities as if 
it were the good old summer time. All day 
the cabin was filled with the shouts of 
laughter and aromas of dainty foods 
floated upon the air. 

Hermit Bear had loads of curios, and pic- 
tures and books and stories by the mile. It 
had been a gala day in spite of the wintry 
aspects. Pop corn, sugared over with 
maple syrup, and homemade candy and a 
bountiful dinner had made the day one of 
great delight. 

It was still snowing when the dark closed 
in around Hermit Bear’s cabin that. won- 
derful Saturday night and the boys began 
to think that they would be snowed under 
if the storm continued much longer. 

After they had curled up on the soft 
warm furs in front of the blazing logs, they 
heard Hermit Bear faithfully at work in 
his little kitchen, but they were too tired to 
listen long for they were soon in-the land 
where all Teddy Bears are apt to go when 
they curl up in furs before an open fire. 

All day Sunday the gray clouds hung 
overhead, although the fury of the storm 
had abated. Hermit Bear told story after 
story about the men and women and chil- 
dren of the Bible and the boys thought it 


was one of the most profitable Sundays’ 


that they had, ever experienced. 

It was with rather heavy hearts, how- 
ever, that they curled before the fire on 
Sunday evening. The wind was blowing. 
The lake was frozen fast. They had no 
snowshoes with them and how they were 


going to get back before the spring that ' 


Was more than they could reason out. 

Hermit Bear lay on a rug between them 
that night and told them of the daring ex- 
ploits and thrilling times in his life and 
how he had overcome obstacles and how nice 
it was to be brave and never to give up, 
and that there was always some way out 
of difficulties if bears would only be brave 
and true. He told them that they had better 
go to sleep now for he would awake them 
before daylight if it wete. pleasant, for he 
had something important’ en hand. 

It was only a little after four o’clock that 
cold November morning when Hermit Bear 
poked the embers on the hearth and stirred 

(Continued on ‘page eighteen) 
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The Children 


Time for Action 

When mother calls “Bobbie,” sometimes I 
don’t stop. 

(You know how it is when you’re spinning 
a top 

Or playing a game with the fellows next 
door; 

I hear her but wait till she calls me some 
more.) 


But when she calls “Robert” real quick, 
then I fly; 

I take all the short cuts and hiper, O my! 

The way that she says it would hustle a 
worm. 

She never calls “Robert” except when she’s 


rm. 
—Marjorie Dillon, in Christian Register. 


Doors and Doors 

[JNCLE CHARLIE stepped quietly inside 

the doorway of the room where little 
Clare with closed eyes lay on the couch. 
There were surely traces of recent tears on 
her cheeks. The restless drumming of her 
fingers on the edge of the couch showed 
him that she was not asleep, so he called 
out cheerily: “Ready to take another nature 
walk with me, Lightfoot?” 

The closed eyes popped open, and Clare’s 
face brightened at once. “O Uncle Charlie, 
I’m glad it’s you!” Then her face fell 
again as she added: “But I am afraid it 
will be a long time before you’ll think that 
name ‘Lightfoot’ fits me again.” And she 
glanced down ruefully at her bandaged 
ankle. 

Uncle Charlie sat down beside the couch. 
“So you went and stumbled into Mr. Wood- 
chuck’s dooryard in spite of my warning 
the other day,” he said, smiling at her. 

“O, but I didn’t!” Clare exclaimed quick- 
ly. “Thats just exactly what I didn’t do, 
Uncle Charlie. It was just a common old 
everyday hole and not Mr. Woodchuck’s 
dooryard at all.” 

“How do you know it wasn’t?” Uncle 
Charlie asked. 

“Why, I was taking Virginia through 
that same field where you and I walked last 
Sunday, and I told her I’d show her where 
Mr. Woodchuck’s front door was, but we 
mustn’t go too near it. So I stood quite a 
little way off and pointed it out to her. She 
could see the big pile of sand that you told 
me was all thrown out by Mr. Woodchuck 
when he dug out his new home this spring. 
Then we turned and ran away, and all at 
once I stepped in this horrid little hole, and 
down I went.” 

“And that was Mr. Woodchuck’s door- 
yard,” said Uncle Charlie. 

“But how could it be?” cried Clare. “It 
was nowhere near the place.” 

Uncle Charlie chuckled. “I didn’t say his 
front door. It was Mr. Woodchuck’s back 
door.” 

Clare’s eyes opened wide. “Why, Uncle 
Charlie, how funny! I didn’t know wood- 
chucks had front doors and back doors just 
like folk.” 

“They do if they are smart woodchucks,” 
he answered. “And if they are extra smart 
woodchucks, they usually have two back 


doors. They are really like fire escapes, to 
use simply in times of danger when their 
exit is cut off from in front—one fire es- 
cape for Mr. Woodchuck and one for Mrs. 
Woodchuck.” 

“O, isn’t that too funny!” laughed Clare. 
“But there was no pile of sand there, Uncle 
Charlie, as there was at his front door.” 

“No,” he answered, “because this back 
door is his secret door, and a sand pile 
would give it away to Mr. Fox, who loves 
to take a woodchuck home for supper.” 

Clare looked puzzled. “How does he make 
a hole without taking something out first?” 
she asked. 

Uncle Charlie chuckled again. “Well, he 
does have to play the magician a bit to do 
it. He starts in at the front door, you see, 
and goes on and on, kicking it all back of 
him until he finally pokes his head outside 
at his newly made back door.” 

“No wonder there was such a big pile of 
sand at his front door then!” said Clare. 

“Yes, Lightfoot, that’s what made me 
suspect there was at least one back door to 
his house. When your ankle gets well, 
we'll go out there some day and find out 
if I’ve guessed rightly. You'll probably 
find that doorway you stumbled into hidden 
in a clump of tall grass or low bushes.” 

Clare sat up with an excited look in her 
eyes. “Yes, it was tall grass, Uncle Charlie. 
I remember I got a big grass stain on my 
dress, too. O, will you go out there just 
as soon as we can?” 

“Just as soon as your ankle is strong 
enough for rough walking again, little 
Lightfoot. I shouldn’t want you to walk 
into Mrs. Woodchuck’s back door with the 
other foot, you know. Your mother would 
hardly forgive me. I’m not so sure,” he 
said soberly, “that I could forgive myself.” 
—Marion Ayres Green, in Exchange. 


Never Too Busy to be Kind 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN was brave and 

noble, as all you boys and girls know. 
He guided our country through hard, sad 
days. He was greatly beloved by every 
one, old and young, and his kind heart was 
big enough for all his friends. Busy as he 
was, he was never too busy to help any one 
who was in trouble. He loved his own 
children dearly, and he had room in his 
heart for all children, and they loved him 
in return. 

“Tad” was one of his boys, a merry- 
hearted little fellow, devoted to his father. 
One day President Lincoln was busy in the 
White House with some great war matters, 
talking to a soldier who had brought him 
important news. There came a tapping on 
the office door. The President paid no at- 
tention, and still the tapping went on. At 
last the President and the soldier heard a 
boy’s voice calling, “It’s Tad, Father! Un- 
fasten the door!” Then President Lincoln 
smiled and rose and opened the door. 

There was little Tad all ready for bed. 
He had come downstairs to say good-night, 


for that was far more important to Tad 
than any war business. The President 
lifted him up, though he was nine or ten 
years old then, took him over to the table, 
and took Tad’s hand in his, and began to 
hit it gently on the table. 

“You forgot how to signal, didn’t you?” 
said the President. “This is the way to 
telegraph me when you want in—three 
quick, followed by two slower ones.” Soon 
Tad had the signal right, kissed his father 
and ran off happily to bed, leaving the 
soldier and his father laughing together. 

One day, when Lincoln was a congress- 
man, he was walking along the street, when 
he saw a little girl at a gate, crying. 
“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Lincoln. 
The little girl explained that she was going 
on a journey. No one had come for her 
trunk, and she was afraid she would miss 
the train. “How big is the trunk?” was 
the next question, as the tall man pushed 
through the gate. 

When he saw it, Mr. Lincoln shouldered 
it, and was very soon striding down the 
street, with the little girl trotting behind 
him. “Just like him,” said people when 
they heard. 

Never too busy to be kind! That was the 
sort cf man President Lincoln was. That 
was one of the reasons why people loved 
him, and why this country sorrowed so 
bitterly when he was shot.—Selected. 


What the Spider Told 

WAS spinning a web on a rosevine,” said 

the spider, “and the little girl was sew- 
ing patchwork on the doorstep. Her thread 
knotted, and her needle broke, and her eyes 
were full of tears. “I can’t do it,” she 
cried. “I can’t! I can’t!’ 

“Then the mother came, and told her to 
look at me. Every time I spun a nice 
thread, and tried to fasten it to a branch, 
the wind blew and bore it away. This hap- 
pened several times, but at last I made one 
that did not break, and fastened it, and 
spun other threads to join it. Then the 
mother smiled. 

“‘What a patient spider!” she said. 

“The little girl smiled, too, and took up 
her work. And when the sun went down 
there was a beautiful web in the rosevine, 
and a square of beautiful patchwork on the 
doorstep.”—The Young Evangelist. 


Why He Succeeded 


OME one tells of coming back to the 
" place she had lived in as a child. Passing 
a fine big house she read a name on the 
brass plate upon the door. 

“Who is Dr. Joseph Walker?” she asked. 

“Why, don’t you remember? He lived 
in a little house close to yours.” 

“What! Joe Walker who used to pick 
berries for us in the summer?” 

“Do you remember anything about him?” 

“No, except that my father said the 
berries Joe picked never had to be gone 
over a second time, and he never wasted 
a moment.” 

“Well, that’s just what they say of him 
now. . That’s how he has got on.”—Selected, 
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Hermit Bear’s Birthday Party 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
up a rousing fire. He glanced out of the 
window and saw the face of Shushan in the 
full moon in the west, shining on the white 
snow and making it almost as light as day. 
He built a fire in the kitchen and in a short 
while he had a warm house with breakfast 
well under way. 
The boys were awakened much against 
their desires at that time of the morning. 


Breakfast of hot cakes with genuine maple | 


syrup being over, Hermit Bear brought out 
two pair of the finest snowshoes the boys 
had ever seen. He told the boys to try 
them on, although really there was no need 
of that for he had built the shoes to fit 
their own after they had gone to sleep 
Saturday night. He packed a lunch that 
could be put in their pockets and the three 
bears started out an hour before sunrise 
over the snow and across the lake. 

Hermit Bear knew the crosscuts and 
after an hour’s tramp he brought them 
across an island where they could plainly 
see their own home. He built a little fire 
on top of the snow, made some warm drink 
for them, and told them to eat their sand- 
wiches—which they were perfectly willing 
to do after the morning’s tramp 
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Hermit Bear started back for his own 
place, for they could not possibly get lost 
now, and another hour would bring them 
home. 

Daddy and Mamma Bear were just 
getting up from the breakfast table when 
the two boys bounced in upon them. 

Daddy Bear could hardly believe that 
they had come from Hermit Bear’s that 
morning, and he was glad that they had 
come back in time for school. He had told 
Mamma Bear only the night before that 
he did not believe it possible for the boys to 
get home before spring and that meant they 
would certainly have to do their grade over. 

The boys hustled off for school and at 
recess and dinner time they told over and 
over all about the birthday party they had 
had down to Hermit Bear’s. The boys 
learned to use their snowshoes so that 
they could take long tramps with them, and 
several times that winter they took the 
crosscut path down to Hermit Bear’s to 
stay over night so that they might curl up 
on the rug and listen to his stories. 

Snowstorms now cause them but little 
worry and they often allude to the fact of 
Hermit Bear’s statement that there is al- 
ways some way out of difficulties if bears 
would be brave and true. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


New Bedford—Seven members were re- 
ceived by confession of faith on October 7. 
One of these was an active member of a 
Roman Catholic church until a few months 
ago. She married one of the members of 
the parish of North Christian Church, a 
young man who would not attend church. 
Both she and her husband joined on October 
7. This makes four Roman Catholics re- 
ceived into membership in the last few 
months, October 7 was “Church Visita- 
tion” day. Twenty-four teams of two each 
called upon each family in the parish either 
on Sunday or during the week. October 14 
was “Church Rally” day, at 10:30 a. m. and 
7 p.m. Despite the holiday on the twelfth, 
the attendance was large. Sunday night 
the presidents of all the organizations of 
the church outlined their program for the 
coming year. This made an unusually 
valuable . meeting. Over two hundred 
dollars has been raised for Japanese relief. 
Two new organizations are beginning an 
active program. The one is the North 
Christian Men’s League, which is an organi- 
zation for the men of the church, not only 
for the entertainment of the men but also 
to organize the men into church activities. 
The other is the Young Woman’s Guild. 


ILLINOIS 


Urbana, October 23—Our fall and winter 
evangelistic program moves along hope- 
fully. Our efficiency program in the Sun- 
day-school is functioning quite successfully. 
Having good audiences at all the services. 
Received three into the membership of the 
church two weeks ago and four united with 
us last night. The outlook is most promis- 
ing indeed. The drive for the funds for the 
new pipe organ will be started this week. 
We hope to have it installed by March 1. 


Our “Church Night” program for Wednes- 
day nights has started off most encourag- 
isgly. We serve supper from six to six- 
thirty, have half hour devotion and prayer 
at the tables from six-thirty to seven, this 
followed by class period mission study in 
four classes from seven to seven-thirty, and 
reserve the half hour from seven-thirty to 
eight for committee meetings, conference 
and choir rehearsals, etc. The evening meal 
is furnished by those who participate, each 
family bringing a covered dish and sand- 
wiches. Coffee is prepared by a special 
committee. Our annual Home-coming 
Night will take the place of the “Church 
Night” program this week.—E. A. WArT- 
KINS. 


Greenup, October 22—I am still in the 
Master’s service. Just closed a _ splendid 
revival meeting at Union Christian Chapel 
of sixteen days. It was a real blessing to 
the estire community. The church was re- 
vived and renewed in the work. Everybody 
was pleased. We received eight Herald 
subscriptions. The pastor and people are 
expecting a pleasant year together.—S. 
PRICE, Pastor. 


Mansfield, October 23—Our church at 
Bethel is doing some fine work. I am very 
much encouraged. We are holding our 
crowds and the people seem very loyal to 
the church and all of its departments. Our 
Sunday-school is very much alive, with 
fourteen classes all having good live teach- 
ers. Our Excelsior Band class, including 
about fifty women, is doing a great work 
socially. They raised about five hundred 
dollars last year besides the many good so- 
cials they held in our church basement. 
These gatherings are the life of any com- 
munity. They create a spirit that helps the 
church and community in every way. Our 
missionary bunch is also doing good work. 
I think they are carrying out their program 
in full each month. We are also taking all 
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of the offerings. Our evening services have 
been very much behind in every way— 
light crowds, low spirit, and the people 
seem to think it isn’t worth while. There- 
fore they failed to respond, so we decided 
to try something new. We purchased a 
stereopticon machine and have been giving 
lectures with the pictures on Tissot’s “Life 
of Christ.” This seems to have made a hit 
with the people. We have had a full house 
ever since we began this new work. New 
families are coming and say they are com- 
ing again. If it takes something like this 
to draw the people to the church and to 
God, I say “Amen.” These plans may fail 
later on, but there may be some other way, 
for God has many ways and plans for his 
people.—J. T. Brooks, Pastor. 


Danville, October 8—The First Christian 
Church of Danville has always avoided 
pressing The Herald for more than a 
reasonable amount of field news space, So, 
as we launch into the new church year, we 
are glad for the opportunity of a few lines 
to broadcast a word to our friends near and 
far. Our prospect is worthy the retrospect, 
for we have just closed the best year in 
our history. The spiritual tone of the 
church is preeminently a source of great 
encouragement in the unanimity of our 
Biblical interpretation and study. The 
membership has shown a steady growth, 
totaling a hundred and fifty-two at present, 
permanent in character and wholly free 
from the spasmodic type of accessions. 
Financially, all departments and organiza- 
tions have shown a very gratifying in- 
crease, and the once too prevalent church 
deficits have been superseded by balances. 
The Ladies’ Aid society, the Original Bible 
Class, the Sunday-school, and a number of 
other organizations have been very active 
during the year, and in a large degree are 
to be credited with what has been accom- 
plished collectively and individually. The 
missionary societies, both senior and junior, 
have worked royally in the interests of our 
denominational institutions and our work 
in home and foreign lands. The Young 
People’s Bible Class is an_ especially 
energetic factor in the life of the church 
and promises sound insurance for the 
future. In its relation to the civic life of 
the municipality the First Christian Church 
today enjoys a prestige of which we are 
justly proud, and holds a vantage point in 
the front rank of the Protestant congrega- 
tions of the city—BEsstE H. WILLARD. 


Milmine, October 25—On Monday, Octo- 
ber 8, we began our revival meeting here. 
Rev. C. A. Duncan, of Atlanta, Ind., was 
with us from Wednesday until the close of 
the revival. Brother Duncan is a conscien- 
tious helper, his messages were clear and to 
the point. The entire church was revived 
and seems to have a deeper appreciation of 
what it means to be a Christian. There 
were not as many additions as we would 
like to have seen but we sincerely believe 
that a great amount of good was done. The 
various organizations of the church are in 
splendid working condition. The woman’s 
missionary society has attained the Stan- 
dard of Excellence and is launching out for 
great things this year. The young people’s 
division, in charge of Miss Edna Hawver, 
is certainly doing a commendable work. A 
plan is now under consideration to remodel 
the church building, thereby making it a 
modern plant to the last detail. This will 
probably be undertaken within the present 
year. I am now beginning my fifth year’s 
work with this church and in those years I 
have found them to be a people “who have 
a mind to work.” They want their min- 
ister to enjoy the same comforts and privi- 
leges of life that they enjoy. I am planning 
to attend the Central Christian Convention 
because I cannot afford to miss it. The 
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convention could get along very well with- 
out me but I cannot do the work that is 
expected of me as a minister in this terri- 
tory without attending all these inspira- 
tional meetings. Brethren, let’s take our 
church obligations more seriously.—J. E. 
Fry, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


North Manchester, October 18—The 
spiritual prosperity of the First Christian 
Church continues to grow as in the past 
under the guidance of Rev. B. A. Hartley. 
It is indeed gratifying to state we are hav- 
ing a very nice attendance at the morning 
service and practically filled to capacity at 
the evening service on the Lord’s Day. Our 
mid-week Bible study and prayer service, 
conducted by Brother Hartley, is very in- 
teresting and instructive. Although the 
pastor and his wife are new to us, we be- 
lieve from all indications, within and out- 
side of the church, that our relation with 
them will be very congenial and that we 
shall be able to render a real service to the 
community.—I. B. LITTLE. 


Advance, October 25—On the third Sun- 
day in October, Dr. W. S. Alexander pre- 
sented the claims of Christian education at 
both Advance and Old Union, speaking at 
Advance in the morning and at Old Union 
in the evening. His messages were well re- 
ceived at both places. The offering from 
these churches to Christian education was 
taken at the close of each of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s addresses. During the year these 
churches have planned to have four speak- 
ers representing as many phases of our 
church life to address them. Dr. J. F. 
Burnett is to visit us in December and 
and address these churches on “The Pur- 
pose and Work of Our General Conven- 
tion.” We believe the coming of these men 
will do much to stimulate a genuine in- 
terest in the mission and work of our 
church. The people at Old Union recently 
held a business meeting in which several 
forward-looking plans were adopted by the 
church, including plans for the organization 
of a Junior Sunday-school in the near 
future and a Daily Vacation Bible School 
next summer. The Advance Sunday-school 
is planning a rally day for the first Sun- 
day in November. Both church missionary 
societies are planning special Thanksgiving 
services. These churches are to be repre- 
sented at the Central Convention at Ver- 
sailles, Ohio.—E. C. GEEDING, Pastor. 


Warren, October 25—Immediately after 
the conference at Lake Winona we began 
the work of our fall and winter program. 
We had a splendid promotion day service 
the last Sunday in September, from depart- 
ment to department and from class to 
class with each class and department fea- 
turing a number on the program. The ex- 
hibit of work done in the children’s division 
will be shown at the State convention next 
year and at the Indiana State Fair. The 
second Sunday in October was Rally Day. 
The forenoon was marked with a downpour 
of rain but we had 492 in attendance. It 
was a day long to be remembered. It 
happened also, to be the fortieth birthday 
of the pastor. At the close of the program, 
which consisted of special five-minute fea- 
tures by each of the adult classes, a huge 
birthday cake was presented to the pastor 
by the members of his teacher training 
class along with a fine office chair for his 
study. 

The young men’s class of the Sunday- 
school of which the pastor is teacher had 
their annual class banquet at twelve-thirty 
that same day. Forty-three young men at- 
tended the banquet served in the dining 
room of the parish house. The class pre- 
sented the teacher with a solid gold Masonic 
watch charm. Delegations from the church, 


including the Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire 
Girls, attended the revival at Majenica 
Church last week. Monday night, October 
29, the church is host to the delegates in 
the Defiance College rally. About one hun- 
dred will eat supper together, after which 
we will have a general mass meeting in the 
auditorium. Extensive preparations are 
being made for this rally. The church 
here is a beehive of religious industry. We 
need about ten nights in every week to take 
care of our meetings. There will be a good 
delegation at the Versailles Convention. 
Beginning November 18, we will have an 
intensive campaign and during eight days 
of this time we are to be assisted by Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge and Rev. McD. Howsare. 
Did you say—busy—yes, so busy we 
haven’t had time to tell other folks about 
it. The sessions of our quarterly business 
meetings would be an inspiration for any- 
one to attend. Mr. Marion Gephart is the 
presiding officer. The church has sustained 
heavy losses in the deaths of many members 


Se ieee 
The Kid 
A LITTLE of Fiji, 
A little of Turk, 
A touch of the Red-Man’s 
Aversion to work; 
A love of a fight, 
And a loathing of soap; 
A view of a future 
Of limitless scope; 
A hatred of doing 
What parents may bid— 
That’s Willie or Tommy 
Or any old kid. 





A tough proposition? 
Be that as it may, 

He soon must proceed 
In the civilized way. 
Though mother despairs 
Of her dear little child 
And says that her darling 
Is dreadfully wild, 
And even his father 
With sorrow may sigh, 
He'll learn to be gentle 
Enough by and by. 


It isn’t the movies 

That makes him that way; 
All kids have been savage 
Since Cain had his day. 
Convention will chain him 
Some time to her wheels, 

No longer he’ll caper 

And kick up his heels. 

Grim worry and sorrow 
Will furrow his brow ! 
So let him be jolly 

When he feels like it, now. 


—James J. Montague. | 
— 


in the past two year. There is but one way 
open, and that is the way—ahead.—H. G. 


ROWE. 
IOWA 


Orient, October 23—Hill of Zion Church 
has had excellent pastors, but they left the 
putting on of a Father and Son banquet 
and program to the present pastor, Rev. 
Rue Burnell. Through the co-operation of 
his Men’s Bible Class and the faculty of 
our consolidated School, aided by our 
Ladies’ Aid society, fifty-four fathers and 
fifty-four of their sons were royally enter- 
tainer on the evening of October 18. Edu- 
cationally and spiritually we think it sur- 
passed any of the many good social gather- 
ings that this community church is noted 
for having. We read with interest Mrs. 
F. E. Bullock’s work in behalf of the chil- 
dren. Surely she is prompted by a mother’s 
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love. We are fortunate in having a pastor 
who has the combination that unlocks the 
door to child life one service each month. 
Children and pastor join in a service that is 
uplifting and a joy to the entire audience. 
It means something worth while to see fifty 
to seventy-five small children march on to 
the rostrum and hear them repeat the 
Twenty-third Psalm without a book in 
hand, or dismiss the audience by repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer or some other benedic- 
tion which they have been taught to repeat 
responsively.—A. S. LYNN. 


Western Iowa Conference, October 24— 
Rev. J. M. Kauffman and the earnest work- 
ers of the Madrid Church have entirely re- 
juvenated the appearance of their com- 
modious building. The work is progressing 
well along all lines at Madrid. 

Dr. Fred Cooper has held special revival 
services this summer and fall at Mt. Zion, 
Otter Creek, and Fairview (Taylor Co.) 
churches of this conference. His work with 
his forceful appeals for a better life would 
be productive of great good in the two 
former churches if there had been efficient 
pastors to continue the good work, but both 
churches were without pastors and remain 
so to October 20. At Fairview the church 
interests are well cared for by Pastor O. C. 
Huff who works incessantly for the uplift 
of his people. ; 

Rev. J. V. Speaker has opened his pas- 
toral work under promising auspices at 
Linden, Iowa. 

Rev. Rue Burnell is leading forward the 
faithful, active, little host at Hill of Zion. 

Rev. R. L. Raybourn is growing more and 
more in popularity as pastor at Truro. _ 

L. E. Follansbee, while continuing his 
Bureau lectures one-half of the time, has 
been persuaded to become pastor of the Le- 
grand Church for the remaining part of 
the conference year. He preaches every 
Sunday—CONFERENCE SCRIBE. 


KANSAS 


Towanda, October 23—After a pastorate 
running into years, our good-bys were said 
and we left the Lincoln Church and came to 
the Towanda Church, the first of Septem- 
ber. We like our new field real well. We 
have found a fine, responsive people here 
at Towanda. Since our coming the church 
seems to have taken on new life and with 
each service there is an increase in attend- 
ance. Wednesday night prayer meetings, 
which heretofore have not been, have been 
started with splendid attendance and in- 
terest. It is surely an honor to pastor the 
Towanda Church, for such great, good, and 
noble men as Revs. Mooney (deceased), E. 
Cameron, Hurst, Winters, and many more 
have stood at the sacred desk and preached 
the Word. This little town nestles up close 
to the great oil fields which rather adds 
to our many problems. We crave an in- 
terest in the reader’s prayers that we may 
follow on and “Preach the Word.” Our 
motto, “A bigger and better Christian 
Church at Towanda.”—R. L. HENDRICKSON. 


MICHIGAN 

Maple Rapids, October 22—The two 
churches here, the Methodist and the 
Christian, set out for a community rally 
day in the Sunday-schools, October 21. 
Every house was tagged by the Boy Scouts 
and Campfire Girls giving general invita- 
tion to Rally Day exercises at the churches; 
then each class gave invitations personally. 
The newspaper here, “The American,” 
kindly assisted in the advertising, along 
with the central office attendant. The 
Methodist people dispensed with morning 
church service for a oa more elaborate 
opening service and had about one hundred 
present. We had a shorter church service, 
taking the offering for the Aged Ministers’ 
Home and received five dollars for that 
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cause. That looked fair to some when we 
consider having given thirty-three dollars 
for Red Cross work, seventy dollars for our 
own Japanese relief work, and ten dollars 
for educational work, knowing also that we 
are only getting started after three years 
without services, There were about seventy 
present for church. For the Sunday-school 
service we all who were able went to the 
door and marched in under our class ban- 
ners. There are two organized classes and 
four more planning on organization. Six 
classes have names and carried their 
banners. The program was well prepared 
and exceptionally well rendered. One es- 
pecially good feature was the original poem 
on Rally Day by Acil Underwood. You 
really must have it in its setting in the 
program and given by him to appreciate it. 
We are hoping and praying for a great 
work here, and we ask the support and 
prayers of the brotherhood at large, that 
the whole church may move forward as a 
body.—DENNIS D. BOWMAN. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Christian Conference—We 
have just returned from the fall meeting 
of the New Jersey Christian Conference 
which was held at Finesville, N. J. There 
is much encouragement in the progress 
made since the May session of conference. 
Rev. Amos Allen entered upon the duties of 
field secretary about September 1 in the 
Delaware Valley with his home at Fines- 
ville, serving that church and Johnsonburg, 
Monroe, and Hope. The program of 
Brother Allen is meeting with a very fine 
response from these churches, all of whom 
have been partly closed for a number of 
years. It certainly looks as if we should 
soon be ready for a few more ministers to 
carry on the work at some of these points. 
The Board of church polity held the busiest 
session ever held since its inception. Much 
work was planned with a view of grouping 
our churches, and many suggested plans for 
extension work, There was some very en- 
couraging news from our Brooklyn group 
of churches; in fact, all indications point 
toward a banner year in all departments of 
our work. At the fall meeting of our con- 
ference, Dr. L. F. Johnson made a fine 
report of progress at the Carversville 
Christian Orphanage, following which a 
collection was taken in cash and pledges 
amounting to nearly two hundred dollars 
($200). This will prove to be a double 
blessing at this time, for the many urgent 
calls to meet the needs of the suffering 
world have somewhat slowed up the income 
of the orphanage. We had planned to issue 
a call for a rally-day collection, but our 
educational needs together with the very 
urgent call from stricken Japan caused our 
Dr. Johnson to withdraw the rally day call. 
This collection and the fine responses we 
are having from some of our individual 
friends is God’s answer to the faith of our 
good superintendent, for he has no fear but 
that all the needs of the orphanage family 
will be met, notwithstanding the fact that 
we expect to take in four more children 
before Thanksgiving. May all our people 
send up most earnest prayers and bend our 
energies to the utmost, thus help God to 
answer the faith of this man who is giving 
himelf so unselfishly in the interest of God’s 
needy and dependent children—F. R. 
BEACH. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, October 24—Our rally day 
exercises were a pronounced success. Our 
goal for attendance was more than reached. 
The offering by the school was something 
over thirty-six dollars. Our Hyde Park 
School, recently organized, and meeting for 
the present in the home of Brother George 
Dean, was well attended, though the goal 
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Dollars and Sense 


for 


Christian 


Education 


The Budget for Christian Education 


1S 


Forty Thousand Dollars 


Our Colleges 





Field Workers, Interdenominational Co-opera- 
.... 25,000 
$40,000 


tion, and all Board Expenses 


SENSE—It requires a lot of sense to furnish leadership 
and methods of work, the best obtainable, for Sunday-schools, 
Christian Endeavor, and Colleges with $40,000 a year. 


for 





Our Leaders Have the Sense 
You Have the Dollars 


On November 4, 1923, our churches will put together 


Dollars and Sense 


ina 


Record Offering for Christian Education 


Send Your 
DR J. F. 


Cc. P. A. Building, 


set was not quite reached. The offering, 
however, was about seven dollars, which 
we think pretty good for the baby school. 
Last Sunday, October 21, we presented the 
interests of our Aged Ministers’ Home, and 
received in cash and pledges, $107.50. At 
a recent meeting of our Vanderveer Park 
trustees, it was voted to ask our Mission 
Board for only half the appropriation for 
the coming year, which was granted during 
the year just closing. This, however, in 
consideration of a loan for which the board 
will attempt to raise the money toward our 
new building.—P. S. SAILER, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Fidelity (Sugar Grove), October 24—If 
the intense interest shown me in my efforts 
to present the Living Word, and if the ac- 
tivity of the membership in trying to 
beautify the church property and secure the 
co-operation of every one in the services 


Offering to 


BURNETT, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





of the church is any criterion, then we are 
having a decided boom in the work at this 
place. Never have I found the people more 
responsive to the call of the pastor for any 
work that he has to do. Our rally day 
brought forth one hundred eight-six attend- 
ants who not only took great interest in the 
Sabbath School but most of whom remained 
for the service following and showed a very 
deep concern about their souls’ welfare. We 
went over the top in our offering for educa- 
tion in both the church and the Sunday- 
school. Our mid-week Bible study class is 
started with about forty members who have 
all stated a desire to be at all the sessions 
during the year and make a complete study 
of the gospel by Mark. Last year we 
studied the book of John, chapter by chap- 
ter, with gratifying results to both pastor 
and people. All in all the outlook is very 
bright for a year of great results for the 
Master.—S. M. W 
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West Union—The good people of this 
church have received me with open arms 
and warm greetings and are taking up the 
work we plan with a vim that shows how 
well they have been led by our predecessor, 
our good Brother O. P. Furnas. We had a 
great day on October 7, which was our rally 
day here, and one hundred twenty-two 
folks enlisted in the cause for religious edu- 
cation as provided by the Sunday-school for 
this year. We also went over the top here 


in the offerings for religious education, 
thus showing that our people are keeping 
abreast of the times. Our mid-week prayer 
and study class, which is an innovation 
for this place, started out with much en- 
thusiasm thus showing that our people are 
hungry for the Word and for opportunity 
to meet in social and spiritual intercourse 
and are willing to make some effort to bring 
about their advancement in service for 
Christ.—S, M. W. 


A Great Conference With a Great Purpose 


BY REV. R. F. BROWN 


THE Citizenship Conference held at Wash- 

ington, D. C., October 13, 14, 15, 1923, 
was probably the greatest religious and mor- 
al gathering ever assembled in America. 
There were representatives at this Con- 
ference from forty-six States, four territo- 
ries, and the Dominion of Canada. These 
men and women represented local churches, 
Y.M.C. A. Y¥. W.C. A. W. C. T. U., Anti- 
Saloon League, Federal Council of Church- 
es, Ministerial Unions, county organizations, 
and many other moral and religious organi- 
zations of the country. The writer repre- 
sented the Council of Churches of Miami 
County, Ohio. 


ENFORCEMENT OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
AND VOLSTEAD ACT 


This is the question of all questions. It 
was dealt with by Hon. Roy E. Haynes, Fed- 
eral Prohibition Commissioner. In this ad- 
dress he gave.the latest facts concerning the 
enforcement problems and the co-operation 
necessary for full success. He made a strong 
appeal to the people of America to carry on, 
and called for the complete co-operation of 
the people of the United States for the reju- 
venation of the movement which led to the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. He 
told the delegates the Coolidge administra- 
tion, like that of the Harding administration, 
was one hundred percent behind the prohi- 
bition laws, and that Coolidge personally was 
for a “Bone dry America.” He denied the 
propaganda that there is more liquor today 
than before the prohibition laws were en- 
acted, stating that such statements come 
only from the wets themselves. He showed 
by actual statistics that the contrary is the 
case. Viewed from any sane and logical 
viewpoint, prohibition has proven a most 
remarkable and unprecedented success. 
Notwithstanding the fact that  thou- 
sands of men all over this country make it 
their business to sell liquor and make their 
living by this illegitimate act, the prohibi- 
tion law has been effective. Prohibition 
violation is not on the increase. Yet, there 
are thousands of unprincipled men in this 
country who have never ceased to violate 
every law ever written into the Constitution 
if that law proposes to control and regulate 
their business. This country is honey- 
combed with such men who wink at the law. 


WHERE IS THE STIGMA? 


Is this an indication that the law is pow- 
erless or without effect when it is violated 
by the bootleggers and thugs? It is not a 
stigma on the law, nor is it a stigma on the 
people who brought about the sentiment for 
such a law. It cannot be said that because 
the Church gave rise to the sentiment for 
prohibition that the violation of the law is a 
stigma on the Church. Is it a stigma on the 
law, or Church, or the people who brought 
about the law, that the number of drinkers 
of alcoholic beverages has been reduced 
from 20,000,000 to 2,500,000 in three years? 
Is it a stigma on the people of this coun- 
try who brought about the Eighteenth 


Amendment that only fifteen percent of the 
former drinkers are drinking now, and these 
are drinking only five percent of the quan- 
tity of whisky that was consumed three 
years ago? Is it a stigma on the law or the 
Church that the entire drink bill of the na- 
tion has decreased $2,000,000,000 a year? 
Is it a stigma on the law that the money 
formerly spent for liquor has gone into sav- 
ings banks, insurance, and the necessary 
commodities of life? Is it a stigma on the 
law that the reformatories and correctional 
institutions of this country have shown a 
most startling and gratifying decrease in the 
number of prisoners? These things stand 
out as an eternal monument to the law and 
a credit to the Church and the good people 
who are responsible for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and Volstead Act. Those who 
want to nullify or modify the law are un- 
willing to compare conditions today with the 
conditions that obtained before the prohibi- 
tion law became effective. 


INTEGRITY OF LAW 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New York City, 
spoke on “Integrity of Law Essential to the 
Morality of the Nation.” Rabbi Wise is one 
of the big men of the nation. He said that 
the necessity of the Eighteenth Amendment 
was too evident to admit of argument, and 
it was not his purpose to argue this point; 
but to meet some of the objections to the 
law as it exists. He said that those who want 
the law nullified contend that it was a war 
measure. “This is another argument in favor 
of the law. For when the nation needed 
strong men it gave attention to the elimina- 
tion of those forces that keep men from be- 
ing strong, chief among which is liquor.” 
He said also, “The enemies want the law re- 
pealed; but they have not the courage to re- 
peal it or the decency to enforce it. It is 
for us to say to the lawless and to the world 
that the metropolitan suburbs of Europe 
(referring to some of our large cities where 
the law is winked at) are not America. The 
majority of the lawbreakers in these cities 
are foreigners and have no sense of the 
sanctity of the law. The disorder that we 
now experience is only incident in great 
transitions. But let it be remembered that 
we are not going to be misled by disorder. 
A government cannot exist half lawful and 
half lawless; and to raise the question of the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
is to breed lawlessness and anarchy. It is 
unrepealable. And the question is not 
whether, but how, shall it be enforced? Law 
does not evoke, but it discloses.” Rabbi Wise 
declared that the Amendment was in the 
Constitution to stay and urged a national 
movement to make it more effective. 

COURTS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Justice Florence Allen, Supreme Court of 
Ohio, talked on the Courts and Law Enforce- 
ment. She said that law is the expression 
of the moral feeling of the community. The 
feeling that saloons must go found expres- 
sion in law and every law must be enforced, 
whether good or bad, so long as it remains a 
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Wanted Immediately 
1000 persons 


to take up the study of our new book, 
“Evangelism of Youth,” 


by Gage, in preparation for personal evan- 
gelistic effort. 


November 1 to December 15 


has been set by the Board of Evangelism 
and Life Service as the time for enrollment 
of individuals and classes for this study. 
Write to Department of Evangelism and 
Life Service, Room 23 C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, for further information. 





law. This must be done if we are to main- 
tain our national solidarity and moral in- 
tegrity. Her contention was that the law 
is not enforced because men do not want it 
enforced; because of inefficient machinery 
to demand enforcement; and because of in- 
discriminate criminal justice. People will 
not do right until the public sentiment is so 
strong that they know that people demand 
that they do right. She said that the lack 
of respect for the law is one of the moral 
dangers of today threatening all law and 
order. Public opinion can bring results in 
law enforcement. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willerbrant, assistant 
to the Attorney General, spoke from the 
standpoint of the federal government rela- 
tive to law enforcement and said the Fed- 
eral Government was not an evidence-gath- 
ering, but an evidence-presenting branch of 
the government; and she contended that the 
local and State governments must look out 
for the collection of evidence and present 
it to the Federal government. She said that 
the punishment for the law violators was 
not severe enough. She said this government 
should police our seashore and keep off the 
reproach of foreign nations. 

THE OLD-TIMER BRINGS A MESSAGE 

At the First Congregational Church Sun- 
day evening, Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
addressed the Conference. His subject was 
the “Fruits of Prohibition.” He said, “Pro- 
hibition will be as strong in proportion as 
a strong total abstinence is back of it. If 
the President and his Cabinet, with the gov- 
ernors and their advisers, will publicly an- 
nounce that they are themselves teetotalers 
and will not use intoxicating liquors them- 
selves, it will do more to strengthen the pro- 
hibition sentiment than anything else could 
do. If other nations will not protect their 
own flags by excluding liquor from the shops 
carrying their own flags, it is entirely with- 
in the right of our country to search every 
ship that comes within the three mile limit 
and throw overboard all the liquor found. 
I am sure that friendly nations will recog- 
nize before long that it is not a manifesta- 
tion of friendship for them to protect de- 
liberate violations of our law.” Mr. Bryan 
challenged the Federal government to ap- 
point such men as prohibition agents as 
personally believe in the law. 

FOLLOW UP PLANS FOR CITIZENS 

It is regarded as of prime importance 
that the people of the country be educated 
relative to the movements of the enemy. 
This education can be effected through the 
civil and religious agencies of the States and 
nation. Definite plans should be outlined 
for diligent effort in law enforcement. Each 
community should have a diligence commit- 
tee and this committee should keep in close 
touch with the prohibition officers. Law and 
order will prevail when the people are awak- 
ened to the gravity of the question. 
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Country Churches 
(Continued from page ten) 


ings of a generation ago have been replac- 
ed by fine structures adapted to present 
needs, and furnished with the best up-to- 
date equipment. The rural communities dur- 
ing the same period were being deprived 
of their best families, and the remnant 
that remained was so heavily burdened 
with current expense budgets that new 
buildings seemed impossible. The new vis- 
ion of man as related to the larger ap- 
peal has called forth a new type of church 
architecture. 

We have come to believe in the whole 
man—both the temple and the tenant. We 
now seek not merely to save souls, but to 
save the total man, since as Hugh Price 
Hughes once declared: “All the souls he 
knew anything about possessed physical 
bodies and lived on earth among men.” The 
church of half a century ago did not think 
to provide for physical and social beings, 
and in the building there was no place for 
the boy and girl. But in the Twentieth 
Century utility is written large in religion 
and education, as well'as in business. The 
church edifice of today should be beautiful 
and artistic, but it must be practical and 
able to meet the test of utility. The coun- 
try church building, as it now exists in 
many communities, is one of our chief bar- 
riers to success. While it is true that the 
demand for able leadership is imperative, 
it is equally important that they have ade- 
quate buildings through which to do the 
work. It must be a place in which to work 
and worship; a community center from 
which shall radiate an atmosphere of rev- 
erence and righteousness, and a spirit of 
unselfish service for others. The salvation 
of our young people is conditioned on the 
human side by the manner in which we 
provide a place for them in our building 
and speak to them in our message. The 
modern church needs not only an audience 
room and a Sunday-school room, but com- 
mittee rooms, social rooms, a boys’ club 
room, reading room, gymnasium, kitchen, 
and dining room. It needs abler leader- 
ship, better salaries, better business meth- 
ods, and better buildings. Community 
confidence will be restored in the rural 
church when modern Christianity ministers 
to the needs of all men and all the man. 

Graham, N. C. 


A Great Church Plant 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


enlarge their facilities for Christian educa- 
tion and service. The membership has been 
more than doubled and financial and spirit- 
ual strength proportionately increased 
since Dr. Helfenstein became pastor three 
years ago, he having received two hundred 
and eighty-one members into the fellowship 
of the church during this time. 

The pastor launched the campaign for a 
new Sunday-school building last February 
with a goal of $30,000, the idea at that time 
being to build on a much smaller scale than 
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is now being done. The pastor and the 
committee as well as the majority of 
the membership, though fully aware of the 
limited resources, keenly felt the need of a 
larger and more adequate building than 
was contemplated. Because of this fact, 
Dr. Helfenstein laid the proposition before 
Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson, President of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., a former 
Dover citizen, and sought his co-operation 
in order to build more adequately, The 
program of community service and religious 
education that the pastor proposed using 
the new building for, so appealed to Mr. 
Johnson that he agreed to give $30,000 on 
condition that the church raise an equal 
amount within a specified time. Within 
eight days, the committee of twelve loyal 
men, together with the co-operation of an 
enthusiastic membership, met the condition 
with an “over the top” victory of $32,780. 

When the final plans for the proposed 
building were submitted to Mr. Johnson for 
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his approval, they appealed to him so 
greatly that in order to insure that they 
would be carried out in detail and with the 
best grade of workmanship and material, 
he made an additional gift of forty thousand 
dollars, making his total gift $70,000, 
which perhaps is the largest individual 
gift ever received by any one church in the 
denomination. The fact that Mr. Johnson 
is a member of another denomination 
makes his gift to People’s Christian Church 
the more significant. The members and 
friends of People’s Church who have con- 
tributed to this great project are deter- 
mined to show their appreciation of Mr. 
Johnson’s magnificent response by provid- 
ing that the building and equipment shall 
be worthy his great gift. It will not only 
be one of the two largest and finest church 
buildings in the denomination—the largest 
being the new Christian Temple in Nor- 
folk, Virginia,—but will be second to none 
in this State. 


Southern Snapshots 


BY C. B. RIDDLE 


My silence in recent weeks has not been 
due to lack of interest in The Herald and 
its mission, but rather because of other 
things too numerous to mention here. This 
note is only a partial review of happenings 
in these parts during recent days, but I 
trust will serve as a bridge between the last 
time I contributed to The Herald and now 
—a time when I shall endeavor to be more 
prompt. 





It is one year ago now since The Ameri- 
can Christian Convention met in Burlington. 
The meeting of that body in the South has 
had a wonderful effect and influence over 
many of our workers. Some saw for the 
first time the greatness of our people, un- 
derstood as never before the magnitude of 
our work, and more fully comprehended our 
common interests—interests not sectional, 
but world-wide. 





There are a few changes to take place in 
the pastoral realm this year, but only a few, 
announcement of which will be made later. 
This season of the year in the South was 
once a regular “move” period, almost of 
the Methodist plan, but our people are 
learning that a great work cannot be done 
in a short time, and that no pastor, can do 
his best in a year or two. Our best and 
greatest and strongest churches are those 
that have kept their pastors the longest. 





The work at Elon College goes forward 
in a most promising manner. The general 
public knows more about the college now 
than ever in its history. The recent fire 
was the beginning of a greater Elon and a 
blessing that few could see at the time. All 
see it now. This is President Harper’s 


most busy year; and having known him for 
many years and worked with him, we weigh 
our words when we make the statement. 
He is doing a wonderful work in a most 
wonderful manner. 





This has been a good year for all the 
southern churches. So far as we have been 
able to learn progress has been made. 
Pastors and their helpers have been busy, 
Many additions have been made to the 
various congregations and a greater spirit 
of co-operation exists. Many churches have 
made additional improvements. Richmond, 
Virginia, ‘is now the real home of a new 
building; Norfolk, Virginia, is soon to see 
the Temple completed, while the Conven- 
tion’s records are written full of permanent 
work. We should add that Raleigh, N. C., 
is rapidly building her modern plant within 
sight of the State’s, capitol. 





This is conference season. One confer- 
ence, the Virginia Valley Central, has al- 
ready met and had a most helpful and 
successful _ session. The Georgia and 
Alabama, and Alabama conferences will 
be history by the time this note appears, 
Next comes the Eastern Virginia, the 
North Carolina, the Western North Caro- 
lina, and the North Carolina and Virginia. 
After three years’ trial of union the three 
conferences in North Carolina go back to 
their original boundaries. They united 
without a unanimous vote and separated in 
the same manner. There are those who 
favor one way and those who see otherwise. 
Peace and harmony seem to prevail and 
everybody is happy—and if they are not, 
they should be. The tasks ahead are ton 
great for any time to be lost in controversy. 

Burlington, N. C. 


“Kingdom Enlistment Week” 


An Intensive Seven-day Program of Evangelistic Effort for the Local Church 


THE following program was adopted by 

the Board of Evangelism and Life Serv- 
ice and The General Convention of the 
Christian Church at the recent Board meet- 
ings at Dayton, Ohio. This program may 


be put on by any local church at any time. 

The Executive Secretary is to assist six 
pastors in putting on the following program 
in six local churches, in six different confer- 
ences. For further information concerning 
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Kingdom Enlistment Week, write the 


Executive Secretary. 


PROGRAM 
Monpbay: 


1. Consultation with pastor. 

a. On active membership. 

b. Arrangement for special dinners 
and suppers. 

ec. Assignment of speakers and leaders 
of subsequent meetings. 

d. Definite arrangements for publicity. 

e. Scheduling cottage prayer meetings. 


2. Evening: Meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers, all church officials and 
all officers of the organizations 
within the church. 

TUESDAY: 

1. Compiling of lists of prospects. 

a. Inactive members. 
b. Probable transfers. 
c. Transient. 
d. Non-members. 
x. Separate lists of men, women, 
and children, in each group. 

2. Selection of visitation teams. 

8. Evening: Consecration and Intercessory 
Service. 


WEDNESDAY: 
1. Completion of preliminary work. 
2. Cottage prayer meeting in afternoon. 
8. Evening: Consecration and Intercessory 
Service. 


THURSDAY: 

. Meeting of workers for prayer,9:00 a.m. 

. Visitation and interviews. 

Lunch at church. 

Afternoon visitation. 

Cottage prayer meeting in behalf of 
workers. 

. Get-to-gether supper, 6:00 p. m. 

Song service, 7:00 p. m. 

. Inspiration meeting, 7:30 p. m. 

Conference of workers to follow. 


FRIDAY: 

Meeting of workers for prayer,9:00 a.m. 

Visitation and interviews. 

Lunch at church. 

Afternoon visitation. 

Cottage prayer meeting in behalf of 
workers. 

. Children’s meeting, 4:00 p. m. 

. Supper for young people, 6:00 p. m. 

. Life-service program 7:00 p. m. 


SATURDAY: 

1. Meeting of workers for prayer, 9:00 a.m. 

. Visitation and interviews. 

. Lunch at noon. 

. Afternoon visitation. 

. Cottage prayer meeting in behalf of 
workers. : 

One-hour evangelistic service in evening. 


SUNDAY: 

. Prayer service for workers. 

. Decision service in Sunday-school. 
. Morning worship and enlistment. 

. Men’s meeting in afternoon. 

. Evening service and enlistment. 
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Richland Union Conference 


The Richland Union Christian Confer- 
ence held its annual meeting at Mound Park 
Church, Viola, October 11 to 14, with a 
good attendance throughout. Each of the 
eight churches was represented by two or 
more delegates. 

Friday morning the president brought 
the question before the conference, whether 
it should disband and churches unite with 
other denominations or make a new effort 
to live. After some discussion it was voted 
to continue. 


In face of the fact that we have put one 
active minister, with an elderly minister to 
help through the summer months, and that 
we are all by ourselves, with no help of 
larger churches or qualified leaders, things 
have looked very discouraging. Two for- 
ward-looking steps, however, were taken 
that we are earnestly praying may be 
carried out. One is that we may be able 
to obtain the help of an evangelist in the 
near future, the other that we send Rev. 
Mr. Bailey to the convention at Versailles. 


All officers were reelected. Sunday-school 
work is more encouraging; several schools 
are getting curtains and some other equip- 
ment. We have three Cradle Rolls and one 
Home Department. The Mound Park 
School has been using the graded lessons 
for elementary and intermediate depart- 
ments, and likes them fine. Sunday morn- 
ing they had a short, impressive Cradle 
Roll program, much enjoyed by all. Thir- 
teen babies are enrolled. 


Rev. Mr. Kegley, of Soldiers Grove, 
visited us one day, also preached Friday 
evening. 

All went home feeling spiritually blessed 
and with renewed strength and inspiration. 
But it remains to be seen if we had a truly 
successful conference—by the _ results 
through the year before us. 

ETHEL BRUCE. 

Viroqua, Wisconsin. 


Rockingham Conference 


The ninety-eighth annual session of this 
conference met with the Court Street Chris- 
tian Church at Portsmouth, N. H., October 
1 and 2, being a continuation of the one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary of that 
church which was fittingly observed Sun- 
day, September 30, the Revs. Caris, John- 
son, and Denison being some of the speak- 
ers on that memorable occasion. The con- 
ference session was very interesting and 
quite largely attended. It was full of busi- 
ness, pep, and regrets—regrets that our 
efficient secretary, Rev. L. L. Spaulding 
was unable to be with us on account of pro- 
tracted illness; that our treasurer for many 
years is now in a State asylum for treat- 
ment; that our faithful and fearless 
Brother M. J. Honsberger, has been taken 


from labor to reward. The addresses of 
Dr. A. G. Caris, Dr. L. F. Johnson, and 
Dr. W. H. Denison were masterpieces and 
appreciated by all. The churches are well 
supplied with pastors all of our own faith. 
The reports showed good work being done 
by all the churches and their auxiliaries. 
The C. E. superintendent and Sunday- 
school superintendent showed an increase 
over last year’s work. One of the many 
pleasant features of the session was the 
presentation to the retiring president, Rev. 
Percy W. Caswell, an Eversharp pencil 
and fountain pen as a reminder of his 
friends in the conference. The officers for 
the present year are: President, Rev. A. M. 
Hainer, Portsmouth, N. H.; Vice-president, 
Rev. A. H. Fielder, Amesbury, Mass.; Sec- 
retary, J. Percy Amee, Kittery Point, Me.; 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. A. R. Webb, 
Wolfboro, N. H.; Treasurer, E. M. Mac- 
Nichol, Lynn, Mass.—AMEE. 








Deaths 


Lizzie Barr Stayton Jennings, youngest daughter 
of Jacob W. and Elizabeth Barr Stayton, was born 
April 8, 1863, and passed from this life an Septem- 
ber 27, 1923, aged sixty years. On October 13, 1881, 
she was united in marriage to Martin C. Jennings. 
To this happy union were born three children, all 
of whom remain, together with seven grandchildren 
to comfort a grief-stricken and indulgent father and 
mourn the loss of a loving Christian mother. At the 
early age of twelve she became a member of the 
Christian Church at Feesburg, Ohio, under that 
splendid man of God, Rev. S. S. Newhouse, D. D. gn 
1908 she with her husband transfered their member- 
ship to the Higginsport Christian Church, where she 
continued her faithful and loyal Christian life until 
the very last of her sajourn here on earth. For nine 
years she was president of the local W. C. T. U., 
and was also interested in the larger work of the 
church of which she was a member. Several years 
ago she e@ a member of both the Foreign and 
Home Mission Boards of the Christian Church. The 
funeral was conducted by Rev. A. G. Bagby, of 
Bethel, Ohio, assisted by Rev. W. A. Warner, of 
Higginsport, Ohio. Burial was at Shinkle Ridge 
cemetery, Sunday morning, September 31. 











Official Information 


EVANGELIST 


Rev. P. W. Hunsinger, pastor at Crooket Creek 
Church, Northwestern Indiana Conference, has a 
few open dates to offer any church wishing him to 
come with his illustrated lecture. These pictures are 
of some of the converts in his revivals, showing how 
God saved them. This lecture will last one hour; 
fine singing with it. Write for information. Address 
P. W. Hunsinger, 143 E. Main Street, Greentown, 
Indiana. 








CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION— 
ATTENTION 


All those who expect to attend the coming session 
of the Central Christian Convention at Versailles are 
requested to please notify the pastor of the church 
by November 3. 


This is necessary in order that the church may 
give its best service to the Convention. State how 
you expect tc come, by train or auto, when you 
expect to arrive, and when you expect to leave. Do 
not say, “I and three others are coming from the 
church at Jacksons Corners,”’ but give the name of 
each individual. 

Versailles is on the St. Louis, Indianapolis, and 
Cleveland division of the Big Four. East bound 
trains arrive in Versailles at 9:39 a. m., 1:25 p. m., 
and 5:36 p. m. West bound trains arrive in Ver- 
sailles at 8:14 a. m. and 6:52 p. m. 


Those who come by the way of Dayton will take 
the D. C. & P. traction there and get off at the 
traction station in Covington. From there take taxi 
to Versailles. Those coming by the Pennsylvania 
Lines will get off at Greenville or Bradford Junction 
and take taxi. 


Taxr LINEs: 


Leave Covington Traction Station—8:20 a. m., 
1:35 p. m, and 4:20 p. m. These leave Bradford 
Junction twenty minutes later than Covington. 

Leave Greenville, James Hotel—8:00 a. m., 1:00 
Pp. m., and 6:00 p. m. (Littman Line. Owners 
members of Versailles Church.) 

Leave Greenville Traction Station—8:00 a. m., 1:00 
(Lanick Line) 

H. A. Smirn, Pastor. 





———— 


The 1924 Edition of the 


| 


CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR 


The cover of the calendar is an ex- 
ceptionally fine seven color reproduc- 
tion of Fuerstein’s “Holy Night.” It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the 
frontispiece alone is well worth the 
price of the whole calendar. It is a 
masterpiece of the printer’s art, 
worthy of a good frame and a place 
on the wall of any home. 


A large buyer wrote, “Best I ever 
saw on any calendar.” 


oO 


Ministers and Other 
Church Officers 


Local church publicity is a LIVE 
TOPIC worthy of your careful con- 
sideration. Local publicity features 
combined with this well known and 
widely used calendar, will tell your 
story to more people and tell it often- 
er than any other form of publicity 
that you can get at twice the cost at 
which we offer these. 

These Local Edition calendars keep 
you and your work before all the peo- 
ple who come into the room where it 
hangs, every hour of the day, and 
every day of the year! 

Ministers, you can well afford to 
spend considerable time in working up 
this proposition, as these daily and 
hourly reminders of you and your 
work cannot help but be of real serv- 
ice to you in your efforts to upbuild 
your church. 


is thought by many to be 
the. best ever published. 


All of the usual features are found; the 
Sunday-school Lesson; the Golden Text in 
full; the selected Bible verse for each day; 
the Daily Home Bible Readings of the In- 
ternational Sunday-School Committee; and 
the Christian Endeavor Topics. These last 
two features are not found in any other 
calendar. 

The same scale of low prices is main- 
tained this year as last despite increased 
cost of production. 

Societies and classes can make a hand- 
some profit while doing the practical and 
effective missionary work of selling these 
calendars. 

RETAIL PRICE SINGLE COPIES 
30 CENTS 


WHOLESALE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
5 copies at 25c 50 copies at 19¢ 
10 copies at 23c 100 copies at 17¢ 
25 copies at 21c 200 copies at 16c 
300 copies at 15c 
Carriage paid 


3% discount for cash with order. 


Being Seasonal Goods Calendars Are 
Not Returnable 


Something New For 1924 


Specimen of cover. Actual size 10x19 inches 
PRICES ON THIS SPECIAL LOCAL 
EDITION ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

100 copies or over..._.......21 cents each 
200 copies or over............19 cents each 

300 copies or over 
400 copies or over............17 cents each 
500 copies or over............16 cents each 
Carriage Paid. 
3 percent discount for cash with order. 
Shipment can be made within ten days 
after order is received, but help us by order- 
ing early. 
These Calendars Are Positively 
Not Returnable 


Thé pictures on the inside pages, 
one for each month, are good FOUR 
COLOR reproductions of fine paint- 
ings, all of them having a bearing on 
the Sunday-School Lessons. Several 
of them are exquisite paintings of 
Biblical subjects that, to our knowl- 
edge have never been reproduced in 
any calendar heretofore. 

The quality of these inside pictures 
is in keeping with the high standard 
maintained by this calendar since its 
first publication. 


a 


This Special Local Edition 
of the Christian Life 
Calendar 


is exactly the same as the regular 
edition described above, except that 
instead of a cord hanger, a cardboard 
hanger is used, as illustrated, and on 
both sides of this cardhoard hanger 
will be printed the full announcement 
of your church services, name, ad- 
dress, and phone number of the min- 
ister, etc., with the words “Compli- 
ments of” either minister or church 
as the case may be. 


If there is a more effective, lasting, 
or appropriate form of local church 
publicity at a lower price than this, 
we want to know about it. 

Ministers give them away as a 
Christmas token of remembrance. 

Have your church distribute them 
freely, or have some of your societies 
or classes do this piece of real service. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets 


Dayton, Ohio 





